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BACKGROUND AND HISTORY 


The Job Corps Program was originally established by the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964. The control of this program was subsequently transferred from 
the OEO (Office of Economic Opportunity) to the DOL (Department of Labor) 
in 1969. It was also incorporated under Title IV of CETA (Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act) in 1973. 

The Job Corps was established by Congress to alleviate the problem of un¬ 
employment of economically disadvantaged youth throughout the United States 
and its territorial possessions. The major objectives of this program were 
to: (1) improve their future labor-market opportunities through education 
and work training programs, on-the-job training experience, and job place¬ 
ment? (2) reduce their dependence on welfare assistance; and (3) reduce the 
crime rate of the youth for whom the program was enacted. 

To fulfill these objectives, the Program provided for the care and develop¬ 
ment of the trainees, including remedial education, a GED (General Educa¬ 
tional Development) program, a vocational skills training program, on-center 
residential living and health care facilities and personnel, job counseling 
and placement, and a number of other ancillary services. The Program, in 
effect, becomes a way of life and provides a "total experience" or reforma¬ 
tion whereby individuals gain self-confidence and a clearer understanding of 
the social roles and responsibilities as good citizens. 

In addition to the benefits provided to trainees, the Job Corps, through 
the work program and on-the-job training programs, has also performed a 
multitude of services to aid the improvement and conservation programs of 
various community. State, and Federal agencies. Although a supplemental 
benefit of the stated objectives of the program, this portion of the program 
has great potential of not only providing trainees with invaluable on-the-job 
experiences, but provides a very important support function to cities and 
towns and other public agencies which do not have the financial capability 
to administer these programs. 

Although much has been published about the Job Corps Program in general, 
little has been written about individual centers and programs as they have 
emerged and progressed over time. This study focused upon the development 
and accomplishments of the Reclamation Job Corps Program since 1970, when 
the number of centers administered by the Bureau of Reclamation was reduced 
from nine centers to four centers. With the closure of five centers and 
the consolidation and transfer of funds, staff, equipment, and some 
temporary mobile buildings, the four remaining Reclamation centers and 
programs experienced renewed vitality and momentum. For this reason, the 
period beginning in 1970 seemed particularly well suited for this study. 

To gain a greater understanding of the Reclamation Job Corps Program and the 
accomplishments of the program, a detailed analysis of the Weber Basin Center 
and program is included. Although some minor differences distinguish the 
various centers and programs, they also have much in common. The centers 
have typically experienced similar types of problems and have exchanged infor 
mation with one another regarding improved program systems and procedures. 



PURPOSE AND METHODOLOGY 


One major objective of this study was to examine the 

Reclamation Job Corps Work Program. This study was"^contaiSed in 
evaluation of the program in terms of the specific objectives Fontaine 

the Act. Nor was it ment to compare the programs of the four Rec 'e m ^ 0 

centers. Rather, this study was meant to di JP lay 3 lJ t ^"aL pr °?J hoped 
general accomplishments of the program over the past decade. It is hop 
that this information will prove useful in upgrading existing programs and 
in planning future youth training programs. 


In defining the original purpose and scope of this study, a number of Job 
Corps personnel were contacted and consulted regarding the need and feasi¬ 
bility of a postaudit study of Reclamation’s Job Corps Program, the avail¬ 
ability of data to be used, and the possible alternatives, objectives, and 
uses of such a study. Interviews and discussions were conducted with the 
Director of the Program, regional office staff in Salt Lake City, and with 
the directors of each of the Job Corps centers. In addition, a number of 
DOL and other Reclamation staff were consulted. 


After review of the literature and files, and following discussions with 
key personnel, major attention of this study was focused upon: (1) general 
changes that have occurred since 1970 in the overall Reclamation Program 
and work-training program - including conservation, center, community and 
nonproject VST (Vocational Skills Training) projects, and (2) a detailed 
case study of the characteristics and development of the Weber Basin Job 
Corps Center and Program. 


The detailed study was limited to only one center due to a lack of time, 
personnel, and travel funds. The Weber Basin Center was selected for this 
study principally on the basis of its proximity to the Regional office and 
central files located in Salt Lake City. 


The quantitative approach of this study examined annual progress and accom¬ 
plishments of the work programs for each of the four centers. The more 
detailed study of the Weber Basin Center and Program employed a multitude 
of variables to portray program characteristics and changes, such as capacity 
on-board strength; number and kinds of completions and terminations, including 
graduation, disciplinary, medical, administrative, resignation, and AWOL 
(absence without leave): completion and termination rates by vocational 
assignment; length of stay: number of GED certificates awarded; program 
costs (VST, educational); and job placement of graduating trainees. 


The qualitative approach employed a case study method which provides an 
in-depth analysis of the Weber Basin Job Corps Center and Program. This 
portion of the study includes descriptive information and detail which, 
in many cases, are not suitable for statistical analysis. Much of this 
information was obtained from interviews and discussions with local, State, 
and Federal officials who were familiar with the various Job Corps work 
projects and could therefore evaluate the work performed by the Weber Basin 
Center for their agencies. The interview schedule used in the evaluation 
of the Weber Basin Work Program is shown in appendix 1. 



Poverty in the United States became widely noticed and publicized by a number 
of social scientists and the media in the early 1960's. By the mid-1960's. 
Congress had passed a number of bills to deal with the problems of the poor 
in the United States. The Job Corps Program was established at that time as 
a part of the Federal Government's "War on Poverty." 

In 1967, or about the time the Job Corps was started, the median income for 
white families in the United States was $8,274 and for nonwhite families it 
was $5,141, while the median incomes of some of the other minority groups, 
including the American Indians and Mexican Americans, were even lower. In 
that year, 11 percent of the white families and 27 percent of the nonwhite 
families had incomes under $3,000, which at that time was set as the poverty 
level. In terms of personal income distribution, the upper fifth of the 
families earned nearly 45 percent of the total personal income in the United 
States, while the bottom fifth earned only 5 percent. About this same time, 
there was also a significant rise in unemployment of younger, unskilled 
workers, especially among nonwhite and other minorities [1,2,3]*. 

It has long been recognized by many social scientists that a person's life 
chances 1/ or opportunities are determined by his social and economic posi¬ 
tion or his socioeconomic status within a society. A person's socioeconomic 
status is most often determined by some combination of his income, occupa¬ 
tion, and education. The combination of occupation and education are the 
most frequently used components of socioeconomic status, since previous 
research [5] indicates that income, prestige, and class consciousness often 
relate to a person's occupation and education. 

One very popular account of poverty was that introduced by the anthropologist 
Oscar Lewis as the "Culture of Poverty" [6]. Lewis believed that those in 
the lower income families are socialized in such a way that the characteristic 
traits and the conditions of the low income culture are transmitted from 
generation to generation. In this case, culture may be defined as "that 
which one must believe in and know to behave in a manner which is socially 
acceptable to dominant members of the society and to be able to perform 
social roles consistent with the norms or standards for behavior prescribed 
by the dominant group." An individual learns through experience the proper 
values, goals, and attitudes from socializing institutions, including his 
family and friends, school, church, neighborhood, community, peer groups, and 
other associations. 


* Numbers in brackets refer to entries in Bibliography. 

1/ The life chances of the poor are substandard to those of upper and middle 
working class Americans. The poor usually die earlier than other Americans. 
They are more susceptible to, and less likely to receive treatment for 
debilitating illnesses, physical and mental. They usually inhabit over¬ 
crowded housing projects or housing areas long since abandoned by others. 

Thev are often victimized by both criminals and the courts. The poor are 
frequent victims of business fraud and deceit. They are apt to pay more then 
middle- and upper-class Americans for what they buy and, at the same time, 
receive less quality, including groceries [4]. 



The problem of poverty is viewed as one which is due, at least in part, 
the socialization process wherein values, goals, attitudes, and beliefs 
the poverty culture are transmitted from generation to generation. Thi: 
culture with deeply implanted values may actually impede the integratioi 
of those trapped in this "vicious cycle of poverty." According to Lewi; 
conditions of second- and third-generation poverty make people unsuited 
for life in the working or middle class society and culture. His reseai 
indicates that the very poor generally do not participate in the sociel 
major institutions and, for this reason, are condemned to a position of 
status and esteem. He found that they often fear and mistrust the govei 
ment and, whenever possible, avoid both the public and private institut 
designed to help them. Other personality and cultural traits of the p( 
which often reappear throughout the literature on poverty include the 
following: social isolation, low self-image, inability to communicate, 
impulsiveness, passiveness, fear, resignation, fatalistic beliefs, inab' 
to relate to bureaucratic behavior and large organizations, and the bel' 
that those who do succeed do so at the expense of loss of family and fr - 
Although few contemporary authors view these as necessary attributes of 
persons in lower income groups, most would agree that low income person: 
tend to display some of these characteristics far more often than those 
middle class society. 

In addition to belonging to a culture of poverty, many of these persons 
have ethnic origins and cultures distinct from those of the dominant cu' 
Members of these cultural groups have values, goals, attitudes, and bel' 
which are traditional to the country of their national origin and are n< 
necessarily consistent with their economic subculture, regardless of th< 
social class. These cultural differences impede their social and econor 
progress. 

In contrast, the economic account of poverty is based on the premise th< 
of the above personality traits are merely temporary conditions which sc 
disappear with upward socioeconomic mobility. According to this versioi 
people are poor in America because they lack secure jobs and adequate rm 
incomes, relative to the prices they pay for goods and services. Poverl 
therefore due to maldistribution of income and mi sal location of resource 
human and otherwise. Thus, poverty is produced anew in each generation 
economic conditions and institutions with few escapes for those born ini 
lower ranks of society, rather than a self-perpetuating system of poverl 
values and other cultural traits [4,7]. 

The Job Corps Program of today has emerged, not only as an institutiona' 
system which provides educational and vocational skills training, but a' 
performs a very valuable function as a socializing agent in which corps- 
members learn appropriate new social roles, goals, attitudes, beliefs, i 
values. Examples of Job Corps socialization programs include the World 
Work Program, the Social Skills Program, and the Leadership Program of 1 
Weber Basin Center, to be described later in this study. 

As minorities and other economically disadvantaged youth enter the progi 
and begin to replace and modify traditional norms and values with new 01 
they may incur high levels of insecurity, stress, and strain. As this 



occurs, an individual may become confused and suffer from a state of norm- 
lessness, referred to sociologically as "anomie." Individuals unable to 
cope psychologically with this transformation are those most apt to suffer 
maladjustment or disciplinary problems and prematurely resign or be expelled 
from the program. To provide personal security and a stable social environ¬ 
ment, along with building self-confidence in certain trainees, continue as 
major challenges in the socialization process performed by the Job Corps. 

The Weber Basin staff and corpsmembers comprise a social group or system 
organized to carry out the goals set forth in the Act establishing the Job 
Corps. The various facilities, programs, and policies were developed throug 
the cooperation of the staff and trainees working together toward program 
goals. To gain a clearer understanding of how the center operates and 
functions, a social system model provides a suitable conceptual framework 
within which to view the structural-functional components of the system and 
the changes that have occurred within the system since its inception. 



ANALYTICAL MODEL AND THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


Human existence is characterized by the necessity of forming systems of 
social organization and interactional patterns which are structured, ord 
and predictable. "Social organization" conveys the meaning of an organi 
network of social interaction. No society or other social group could 
survive very long without some level of social organization. 

Used in a generic sense, social organization refers to the total activit, 
within a society; used in a specific sense, it refers to the interaction 
patterns found in one or another of the subunits, such as a family, a 
community, a corporation, or, in this case, the Weber Basin Job Corps Ce 
Societies are able to function and cope with their environments through 
organization of groups, both formal and informal. In large, complex soc 
such as the United States, formalized groups and relationships are domin 
and often become institutionalized to serve national needs. 

A social system model has been applied by authors to view structural and 

functional categories of any social group ranging in size from whole soc 

to the smallest of social groups, such as a family. The model is partic 
well suited for purposes of this study, which are to view and analyze th 
development and growth of the Reclamation Job Corps Program and, more 
specifically, that of the Weber Basin Job Corps Center. 

A social system model may be defined as "two or more people in interacti 
directed toward attaining a goal and guided by patterns of structured an 
shared symbols and expectations." A social system may therefore be envi 
as interactions - action and reaction - persisting over time. In this c 
study of the Weber Basin Job Corps Center, dormitory bays, vocational sk 

training groups, educational classes, and many other small groupings wer 

characterized by both informal and formal relationships. 

The social system model developed by Charles P. Loomis consists of condi 
elements, and processes, and provides a framework to view any social sys 
The structural elements of all social systems may be explained in terms 
(1) ends, objectives, or goals of the system; (2) norms, or the guiding 
standards and rules that prescribe what is socially acceptable; (3) stat 
role, or the position and function of an individual in a given situation 
(4) power, or the ability to control others; (5) social rank or standing 
based upon consensus as to what is important and relevant to the system 
how nearly an individual fits that pattern; (6) sanctions, including bot 
penalties and rewards to induce individual compliance with the goals and 
norms of the system; and (7) the facilities, or the physical means used 
achieve system goals. 

In addition to the structural elements mentioned above, the functional 
processes of every social system include: (1) communication, or the pro 
by which information, decisions, and directives flow through the system 
provide the basis from which values, beliefs, and sentiments are formed 
modified; (2) boundary maintenance, or the process by which the social s 
retains its solidarity or cohesiveness, identity, and interaction patter 
(3) systemic linkages (endogenous/internal and exogenous/external), or t 


process wriereuy two ur mure social systems are somehow linked with each othe 
so that together they function as a social system; (4) institutionalization, 
or the process whereby human behavior is patterned and, therefore, becomes 
predictable; (5) socialization, or the process whereby social and cultural 
heritage is transmitted, including all forms of learning - both formal and 
informal; (6) social control, or the process by which deviation is counter¬ 
acted; and (7) social change, or the process of altering the structural form 
and/or social relationships and, ultimately, the social system. Social chan< 
may be precipitated by internal sources, by external sources, or by both 
internal and external sources operating concurrently. 

The social system model implies that an individual relates to one or more 
other individuals or groups to achieve desired consequences. A structured 
or ordered existence results as certain behavioral requirements become 
standardized and expected for achieving certain ends. This network of 
patterned interrelationships directs the system toward fulfillment of its 
goals. These standards then become focal points around which "systems of 
social interaction" are formed. 

A person's attitudes tend to become those of the groups to which he belongs, 
a phenomenon commonly referred to as "system determinism." The process of 
sending and receiving information is at the core of system determinism and 
controls the actions of individual members, thus avoiding or diminishing 
noncompliance. Any interpersonal or intergroup problem is basically a lack 
of communication. Conflicts will be more apt to disappear when people get 
to know one another and reason together. 

Small systems or groups in constant or frequent interaction are marked by 
higher levels of social organization. With an increase in contact of a 
system's members, the norms or behavioral standards not only become more 
distinct, but members' knowledge of them similarly deepens, thus aiding 
in their internalization. The higher the level of system organization - 
as marked by frequent intimate involvement - the greater the similarity of 
norms, and the greater the efficiency of output toward a particular goal 
or goals. In such systems, mutual trust and respect, esprit de corps, and 
cooperation often accompany closeness of interaction, and conformity is apt 
to be strengthened. Morale also tends to run higher among groups which are 
organized in informal associations. Informal work groups that develop 
within a system often heighten output, cohesion, ease internal communication 
and reduce absenteeism and turnover in personnel. For this reason, formal 
inducements of larger systems may be significantly strengthened when rein¬ 
forced or supplemented with informal ones operating within a member's 
immediate, intimate systems of interaction. 

To overcome its large size, the Weber Basin Center and Program were sub¬ 
divided into numerous smaller units. These smaller subunits provided 
intimate, face-to-face interaction necessary for higher levels of system 
organization. This organization was developed to encourage a constant 
flow of information between members and staff, and a setting in which 
members could freely express themselves. Moreover, system members were 
involved, either directly or indirectly, in many of the major decisions 
affecting them. Normally, when system members are actively involved in 



making decisions, they are more committed to them and, as a result, the 
system is apt to be more efficient than one in which decisions and change 
are imposed upon the members. 

This analytical model served as a general framework within which to view 
the emergence, growth, and development of the Weber Basin Job Corps Center 
since 1970. The model included the buildings, the students and staff, the 
educational and vocational skills training programs, the work program, and 
all of the other programs, organizations, and activities which had become 
integral parts of this ongoing system. A general description of the 
Reclamation Program, along with a more detailed description of the Weber 
Basin Program, follow. 



I Ht KtCLAMATIUN JOB CORPS PROGRAM 


Since the inception of the Job Corps, the Bureau of Reclamation, along 
with the Department of the Interior and the DOL, has taken an active role 
in developing and administering a number of civilian conservation centers. 
From about 1965 to 1969, the Bureau of Reclamation administered nine of 
these centers, including Arbuckle, Casper, Collbran, Columbia Basin, 
Lewiston, Marsing, McCook, Toyon, and Weber Basin. Due to a major cutback 
in program funds in 1968, the number of centers administered by Reclamation 
was reduced to four centers: Collbran near Grand Junction, Colorado; 
Columbia Basin near Moses Lake, Washington; Marsing near Boise, Idaho; 
and Weber Basin near Ogden, Utah. These four centers, which make up the 
Reclamation Program, continue today and are the subject of this part of 
the study. 

The civilian conservation centers operated and administered by the Bureau 
of Reclamation offer a favorable environment in which trainees can live, 
learn, work, and earn money while preparing for a suitable vocation. The 
centers also provide health care services for trainees and offer opportuni¬ 
ties and facilities for a wide range of year-round recreational activities 
and entertainment. 

For purposes of this study, the Reclamation Job Corps Program was divided 
into three functional categories: (1) the VST Program, (2) the Educational 
Program, and (3) the Work Program. Additional programs, functions, and 
activities are further analyzed under the above major categories. 

Center Facilities, Capacities, and Staff 

The total number of training positions assigned to the four Reclamation 
centers increased from 760 positions in 1971 to 849 positions in 1981. As 
shown in table 1, center capacities increased by 1981 to 200 positions at 
Collbran, 225 positions at Columbia Basin, 200 positions at Marsing, and 
224 positions at Weber Basin. 

Although center capacities have remained relatively constant over the past 
10 years, construction of center facilities and buildings has continued. 

As of September 30, 1981, the four Reclamation centers had a total of 
410,575 square feet of building space, including 102,190 square feet of 
dormitory area, or an average of 120 square feet per trainee and 26,580 
square feet of dining-kitchen area, or an average of 31 square feet per 
trainee. As shown in table 2 and appendix 2, the centers also had a 
total of 67,371 square feet of recreation area, 26,730 square feet of basic 
education area, and 107,605 square feet of vocational workshop area. This 
was a significant increase from those which existed in 1970. 

As assigned strengths were increased and programs expanded to enhance the 
quality of training, facility, equipment, and staff also increased accord¬ 
ingly. In each of the center?, most buildings were upgraded from temporary 
buildings to modern, permanent buildings, constructed by corpsmembers as a 
part of their on-the-job training. These buildings include workshops, 
classrooms, gymnasiums, dormitories, cafeterias, infirmaries, and a variety 



Table 1. - Reclamation Job Corps Center capacities, 1971-81 


Center 




Assigned 

streni 

jth 





1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 


mn 

L977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

198: 

Collbran 

168 

168 

168 

168 

190 

190 

190 

200 

200 

200 

20( 

Columbia Basin 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

225 

225 

225 

22! 

Marsing 

168 

168 

168 

168 

168 

168 

168 

200 

200 

200 

20( 

Weber Basin 

224 

224 

224 

224 

224 

224 

224 

224 

224 

224 

22j 

Total 

760 

760 

760 

760 

782 

782 

782 

849 

849 

849 

84! 


Table 2. - Reclamation Job Corps Centers, existing buildings 

September 30, 1981 


Center space 

Function _ (ft 2 ) _Total 

Collbran Columbia Marsing Weber 

Basin Basin 


Administration area 
Dormitory area 
Recreation area 
Counseling and supervisors 
Dining-Kitchen area 
Basic education area 
Work-Vocational area 
Gas-Oil-Paint storage 
Storage-Warehouse area 

Total 


4,608 7,350 

19,684 33,250 

16,320 15,105 

area 1,020 5,250 

5,500 6,630 

6,600 6,600 

23,736 43,675 

775 120 

9,620 10,090 

87,863 128,070 


3,460 

3,886 

19,30^ 

21,576 

27,680 

102,19C 

21,226 

14,720 

67,37] 

1,960 

1,960 

10,19( 

6,950 

7,500 


7,410 

6,120 

Wn@jn3\ 

21,284 

18,910 

107,605 


1,440 

3,345 

12,509 

15,043 

47,265 


97,383 97,259 410,575 














improvements, considerable work still remains to complete the buildings 
scheduled for the mid- to late-1980's. 

The Educational Program 

The Job Corps educational program includes provisions for individualized 
entry, placement, progress, tutoring, and instruction. The program typically 
includes a testing and placement phase, a study or instructional phase, and 
a mastery or exit-testing phase. 

The instructional and testing materials are divided into units which must 
be completed by a student before advancing to the next higher level. The 
teachers serve as counselors, resource persons, and tutors as they guide 
individual students through the program. In this system, students progress 
at their own speed, and competition among students is avoided. Individual 
growth is determined through the specification of learning goals, needs, and 
proficiencies. However, students are encouraged to attain at least an 
equivalent of eighth grade basic reading and math skills before leaving the 
program. 



Students in the educational program are provided an opportunity to learn at their own rate of speed and frequently receive 
individualized instruction by Job Crops teachers. 


Reliable data relating to educational gains made by students in the program 
have been very difficult to obtain because of wide fluctuations in population 
size and because of problems associated with gathering and processing data 
from a widely dispersed and variable sample. Prior studies [9,10] conducted 
by the DOL indicated that Job Corps students made average gains of 1.7 months 
per month of instruction in reading and 1.9 months per month of instruction 
in mathematics, compared with an average gain of 0.5 month per month of 
instruction in a regular school program. Although these figures reflect 
gains made by students programwide, it was assumed that students at Reclama¬ 
tion centers fall within the national averages. Reclamation educational 
programs are presented to supplement the material and training received in 
the VST program. 

The Vocational Skills Training Program 

A basic function of the Job Corps Program is to provide trainees with voca¬ 
tional skills training and encourage trainees to develop good work habits 
and attitudes conducive to getting and keeping a job. This program not only 
matches each individual trainee's capabilities and interests with a vocation, 
but also seeks to place that individual into a vocational training program 
where future employment opportunities will exist. Most vocation training 
requires a year or longer, and additional time in apprenticeship training 
in which individuals learn additional skills working under the direction and 
supervision of an experienced person. Prior to graduation from the training 
program, each individual is instructed in procedures for finding a job, 
applying and interviewing for a job, and holding or keeping a job. 

The Reclamation Program offers a wide range of vocational skills training, 
including cooking and food services, custodial and building maintenance, 
auto mechanics, small engine repair, cement masonry 2/, brick and stone 
masonry, painting, carpentry, clerical skills, heavy equipment operation 
and maintenance, and several other vocations. 

The four centers offer similar vocational training programs, although each 
center may specialize or emphasize particular types of training. The type 
of training often depends on employment opportunities, vocational and 
instructional expertise available, union participation, demand for certain 
types of services in the surrounding communities and region, interests 
expressed by corpsmembers, and other considerations. Because of early 
emphasis in the program placed upon center projects and development, the 
building trades - such as carpentry, brick and stone masonry, cement masonry, 
plastering and drywalling, painting, tilesetting, and general construction - 
have been prominent among the work programs of all four centers. 

As shown in figure 1, carpentry leads all other training programs with 
7,729 corpsmember months, or 20 percent of the total training during 
the period 1971-81. Carpentry was followed by welding (15 percent), 
cooking and baking (13 percent), building maintenance and custodial work 


2/ As used in the Job corps, "cement masonry" includes all type of work with 
concrete, not just concrete block masonry. 
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This building which will house the masonry training classes at the Marsing Job Corps Center is being constructed by 
corpsmembers as a part of their vocational skills training. 


(11 percent), and brick and stone masonry (9 percent). Cement masonry, 
painting,and heavy equipment are also moderately important vocations in the 
overall program. Due to excessive expenses of operating and maintaining, 
heavy equipment, there is a general trend toward reduction of this training. 

Carpentry is the leading vocational training program in the Collbran, 

Columbia Basin, and Marsing Centers, while welding ranks highest in the 
Weber Basin Center. As shown in table 3, welding also ranks second to 
carpentry in each of the other three centers. 

As the centers near completion in 1984-85 and they convert to coeducational 
programs, the above trends in training may change in the direction of more 
technical types of training programs, such as computer operations and mainte¬ 
nance, office training, and other new vocations. 

This program works closely with State employment agencies, trade unions, 
and other employment agencies to place trainees who have completed the 
VST program. 

Upon completion of the VST program and job placement, additional services are 
provided for trainees to assist them in relocation and adjustment to new 
living and working conditions, such as finding a place to live, arranging for 
financing or credit to get started, arranging for transportation to and from 
work, and similar types of problems. 




Table 3. - Reclamation Vocational Skills Training Program, actual 
planning year combined totals by Job Corps Center, 1973-81 1/ 


Vocational skills 
training 


_ Corpsmember months _ 

Columbia Weber Total 

Collbran Basin Marsing Basin 


Automotive 


178 

811 


989 

Brick and stone masonry 

608 

630 

1,232 

1,034 

3,504 

Construction (general) 

-- 

— 

677 

205 

882 

Carpentry 

1,982 

1,774 

2,123 

1,850 

7,729 

Cement masonry 

919 

862 

614 

581 

2,976 

Clerical 

-- 

-- 

— 

37 

37 

Cooking-Baking 

854 

1,490 

1,267 

1,294 

4,905 

Heavy equipment 

1,451 

168 

94 

1,441 

3,154 

Maintenance-Custodial 

1,612 

876 

374 

1,339 

4,201 

Painting/Floor covering 

650 

1,282 

606 

494 

3,032 

PIastering 

— 

639 

52 


691 

Stock clerk-warehousing 

212 

-- 

— 

306 

518 

Tilesetting 

-- 

217 

— 


217 

Welding 

850 

1,792 

1,356 

1,835 

5,833 

Total 

9,138 

9,908 

9,206 

10,416 

38,668 


1/ These represent actual total corpsmember months by vocational skills 
training category for the time period 1973 through 1981, inclusive. 
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The new Weber Basin Center kitchen and dining hall constructed by corpsmembers. 



A student lounge in one of the dormitories at the Weber Basm center which was principally 






The Work Program 


The Work Program is a significant part of the overall Reclamation Job Corps 
training program. This program provides students an excellent opportunity 
to gain experience working under the close supervision and guidance of 
project leaders. It provides many of the same working conditions trainees 
will encounter once they have completed the program and are working in their 
new jobs. 

This program is normally classified into (1) on-center projects, and (2) off- 
center projects. From the beginning, on-center projects have always had 
first priority due to a critical need for facilities to satisfy the residen¬ 
tial, instructional, and vocational training requirements. As funds became 
available, dormitories, a cafeteria, classrooms, workshops, a warehouse, an 
infirmary, a gymnasium, a library, a central office and visitor center, a 
number of training buildings, and storage buildings were built at each of 
the four centers. As the on-center programs near completion in the mid- to 
late-1980's, the work programs will gradually shift emphasis from on-center 
types of projects to off-center projects. 

Another form of on-center work program involves nonproject vocational skills 
training. This program generally includes mockup training projects within 
the centers and is intended to supplement regular VST instruction in workshop; 

The off-center work program is divided into two types: (1) conservation 
projects for State and Federal agencies: and (2) community projects for nearb: 
counties, towns, and cities throughout the area. The projects performed for 
State and Federal agencies frequently involve campground construction and 
recreation development, such as picnic tables, fireplaces and grates, concreti 
ramps for launching boats, boat docks and rafts, access roads and parking 
areas within picnic and campground areas, waterbreak dikes, comfort stations, 
park security gates, residences for park caretakers, storage sheds, and 
numerous other types of construction work. 

Thus far in the program, community projects have been performed mostly for 
nearby counties, towns, and cities. Many smaller towns with a small tax base 
and insufficient funds to construct and maintain city parks and other munic¬ 
ipally owned structures employ the services of the Job Corps. Although time 
for this type of work program has thus far been very limited due to on-center 
construction priorities, this part of the program is expanding rapidly as 
more and more cities and towns become aware of the program and apply for Job 
Corps assistance. 

As shown in table 4, the Reclamation work program totaled 45,568 corpsmember 
months from 1971-81. Of this total, nonproject VST and center projects 
accounted for nearly 80 percent of the total work program, followed by conser 
vation projects with 13 percent and community projects with 7 percent. 

During this time, some interesting trends have occurred in the overall work 
program. As shown in figure 2, conservation projects have continuously 
declined, beginning with 1,206 corpsmember months in 1971 and falling to 129 
corpsmember months by 1981, while nonproject VST projects have increased 


Table 4. - Reclamation Job Corps work programs, corpsmember months by end use category, 1971-81 
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Figure 2 .-Reclamation Work Program, corpsmember months by end use category, 1971-81. 
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dramatically from 855 corpsmember months in 1974 to 2,800 corpsmember me 
by 1980. Both the center and the community projects have remained more 
constant throughout the entire period, with center projects hitting a pe 
of over 2,000 corpsmember months in 1978. 

Although the work programs of the centers show many similarities, some c 
emphasize different end-use work categories. For example, the Marsing C 
was more involved in conservation projects from 1971-81 than the other c 
while Weber Basin was more involved in community projects and nonproject 
than any of the other centers. 

Appraised Value of the Reclamation Work Program 

In addition to corpsmember months which show the distribution of time anr 
the end use categories, the appraised value of the work performed, in pa 
symbolizes the major tangible benefits resulting from the work program, 
shown in table 5, the Reclamation work program totaled over $22 million 
1971-81. The appraised value of center projects accounted for nearly 
$15.5 million or 71 percent of the total value, followed by conservation 
projects with $4.1 million or 18 percent, and community projects with 
$2.5 million or 11 percent. Nonproject VST were assigned values for the 
first time in 1981 by the Weber Basin and Columbia Basin Centers, only. 
1981 appraised values of nonproject VST accounted for $56,700 in Weber B 
and $50,700 in Columbia Basin. 

In general, there has been an upward trend in the appraised values of th 
overall Reclamation Work Program since 1971. As shown in figure 3 and 
appendix 3, the appraised value of the Reclamation work program reached 
alltime high of $2.8 million in 1978, due mostly to sharp increases in 
center projects at the Collbran and Weber Basin Centers. As the number 
center projects once again began to decline in 1979, the appraised value 
both community and conservation projects began to rise. As center const 
tion nears completion in the mid- to late-1980's, the appraised values o 
community and conservation projects should once again begin to rise. 

The appraised values of the work programs of the individual centers for 
period 1971-81 ranged from a low $5.1 million at the Columbia Basin Cent 
to a high of $5.8 million at the Collbran Center. These differences in 
appraised values between centers principally result from differences in 
nonproject VST which was not assigned a value until 1981. Both Columbia 
Basin and Weber Basin had moderately high levels of involvement in non¬ 
project VST throughout the entire period. 

Operational and Direct Costs of Vocational Skills Training Program 

The Vocational Skills Training Program is a major function of the Job Co 
and, as such, VST direct costs are of major importance in determining gr 
and expansion trends of the program. Funds for VST direct costs are pri 
pally used to purchase materials, supplies, and other small equipment wh 
are necessary for the program. 
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uperational costs (mostly wages and salaries) also represent a major cost 
item. For purposes of illustration, the Marsing Center reported operational 
costs of over $1.78 million in 1981, along with VST direct costs of $190,000 

Of lesser importance, capital and other special funds are made available onl^ 
on an occasional basis and are most often used to purchase special items of 
equipment. Capital and special funds have been almost nonexistent the past 
several years. 

As shown in table 6, the VST direct costs for all four centers, combined, 
totaled slightly over $8 million, ranging from a low of $476,400 in 1971 to a 
high of $874,000 in 1981. The direct costs by end use, shown in figure 4, 
reflect the upward trend in the direct costs of center projects in the 
overall program from 1971-81, along with the declining costs and involvement 
in conservation projects. 

As shown in figure 5, VST costs tend to move in the same direction as the 
appraised value of the work program. VST costs have, however, increased at 
a gradual rate, while the appraised value of the work program has increased 
at a much faster rate. This supports the notion that the value of productior 
resulting from the work program far outpaces the VST direct costs. 

To gain additional information reflecting characteristics and trends of the 
Reclamation Job Corps Program, an indepth analysis describing the Weber Basir 
Program is presented in the following section. 


3/ Operational data for all four centers was not available at the time of 
"the study. 



lable 6. - Reclamation work program, vocational skills training direct cost by end-use category, 1971-81 
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figure 5 -Redamation Work Program, comparison of appraised value and VST direct 


costs, 1971-81 




THE WEBER BASIN PROGRAM 


Purpose 


This portion of the study presents a view of the Weber Basin program and 
operations. The data follows the growth and development of this program in 
greater detail than was possible when analyzing the entire Reclamation 
program. 

Location 


The Weber Basin Job Corps Center is located in a rural setting about 8 miles 
south of Ogden, Utah, and 30 miles north of Salt Lake City. This center is 
constructed on a scenic site, formerly known as Military Springs, on the wes J 
slope of the Wasatch Mountains overlooking the Great Salt Lake Valley. It i; 
accessible via all-weather highways, U.S. Interstate No. 15 and U.S. Highway 
No. 89, and several airline routes from both the east and west coasts into 
Salt Lake City. 

History 


In April 1965, a permit was issued to Reclamation Job Corps for the use of 
731 acres of land owned in fee and acquired under easement by the Department 
of the Air Force. On May 4, 1965, the Commissioner's Office advised that 
$670,000 had been obligated for construction of the Weber Basin Job Corps 
Center, pending the Governor's approval of the proposed center. The 
Governor's office announced approval of the program in a news release on 
May 12, 1965. Earlier objections to the site by local community and county 
officials had been resolved. The final order establishing the Weber Basin 
Job Corps Center was officially issued on June 11, 1965. 

Invitations to bid on site preparation and construction of buildings were 
issued prior to the end of fiscal year 1965. Principal items included a 
garage, shop, warehouse, center facilities, and staff quarters consisting 
of three portable family dwellings. 

On December 14, 1965, representatives of the Utah Department of Health and 
of the Davis County Health Department made the final environmental health 
inspection prior to activation of the center and arrival of the first 
contingent of trainees on December 15, 1965. 

The Weber Basin Center officially began its operation with the first 
arrival of 16 enrol lees on December 15, 1965. By the end of the next 
month, the center enrollment had grown to 97 corpsmembers, and by April 1960 
to 210 corpsmembers. From its inception, the center had an assigned capacit, 
of 224 corpsmembers per year. Due to periodic terminations and replacements 
the center on-board-strengths have fluctuated, reaching a low of 178 in 1972 
and a high of 224 in 1980 (table 7). On-board-strength is the difference 
between cumulative arrivals and cumulative losses. 
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ihe Center began with a start or 39 members ana expanded gradually witn tne 
arrival of more students and development of the various vocational and 
educational programs. The Center was originally authorized a ceiling of 
56 permanent employees and 5 union representatives, augmented by the 
internship program, student aids, temporary employees, WAE positions, and 
one VISTA (Volunteer in Service to America) position. This staff included 
the following positions: director, assistant director, training specialist, 
administrative officer, occupational health nurse, supervisor of counseling, 
supervisory training instructor, principal teacher, corpsmember supervisor, 
and numerous other staff involved in administration and operation of the 
center. 

As shown in table 8, the center staff has remained moderately constant since 
1975, fluctuating between 68 and 70 staff members, composed of 9 to 11 union 
instructors, 5 to 8 temporaries, and 52 to 54 permanent employees. 


Table 8. - Weber Basin Center Staff 1/, 1975-1981 


Staff 



Fiscal year 



1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

Permanent 

54 

54 

53 

52 

52 

52 

53 

Temporary 

5 

7 

5 

8 

8 

7 

5 

Union instructors 

_9 

J9 

_9 

_9 

10 

10 

11 

Total 

68 

70 

67 

69 

70 

69 

69 


1/ The numbers of staff represent averages (rounded to the nearest whole 
unit) for each of the fiscal years. 


Age, Sex, and Ethnic Composition of Corpsmembers 

The student population at the Weber Basin Center has always consisted of a 
wide range of different age, sex, and ethnic groups. As shown in table 9, 
the predominant age groups are the 17- and 18-year olds which composed nearly 
50 percent of those completing and terminating the program in 1981, followed 
by 19- and 20-year olds. A noticeable decline in the number of younger age 
groups, 16 to 17 years old, completing the program occurred between 1978 and 
1981, when the average age jumped from 18.2 years old in 1978 to 18.6 years 
old in 1981. The number of 22 year olds increased from 8 corpsmembers in 
1978 to 26 corpsmembers in 1981. 

The Weber Basin Job Corps Center enrolled women for the first time in 
March 1981 and, as of 1982, the number of females had grown to represent 
nearly 30 percent of the total enrollment: 59 females and 147 males. Among 
those enrolled in 1982, the females of American Indian origin outnumbered 
(53 percent) those of all other origins combined, including Caucasians. 



Table 9. - Weber Basin Center - completions and terminations 

by age group, 1978-81 


Age 


Corpsmember months 


Percent 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

Total 

16 

54 

56 

37 

32 

179 

11 

17 

140 

96 

107 

88 

431 

26 

18 

87 

105 

99 

92 

383 

23 

19 

70 

54 

89 

67 

280 

17 

20 

57 

41 

49 

52 

199 

12 

21 

34 

27 

37 

31 

129 

8 

22 

8 

8 

12 

26 

54 

3 

Total 

450 

387 

430 

388 

1,655 

100 


Since only males were enrolled between the years when the Center was first 
started in 1981, males naturally continue to be the predominant sex at 
the Weber Basin Center. As shown in table 10, Caucasian males composed 
51 percent of the males enrolled in the program in 1982, followed by American 
Indian males with 26.8 percent. Black males with 12.2 percent, and Spanish 
American males with 10.4 percent. 


Table 10. - Weber 

Basin 

Center - sex 

and ethnic 

composition JV, 

1981-82 

Ethnicity 


1981 



1982 



Female 

Male 

Total 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Caucasian 

27 

71 

98 

20 

83 

103 

B1 ack 

6 

21 

27 

2 

20 

22 

American Indian 

23 

45 

68 

31 

44 

75 

Spanish-American 

6 

30 

36 

6 

17 

23 

Other 

_0 

0 

0 

_0 

0 

0 

Total 

62 

167 

229 

59 

164 

223 


1/ These numbers include both students on-board and terminated. 


Combining both males and females, Caucasians continue to comprise the largest 
ethnic group at the center. Caucasians represented 46 percent of the total 
enrollment in 1982, followed in order by American Indians with 33.6 percent, 
Spanish Americans with 10.3 percent, and Black Americans with 9.9 percent. 





Orientation of New Recruits 


The day after new students arrive at the center, they meet with a counselor 
to begin their orientation program. During the orientation, they are pro- 
vided with a Student Handbook (appendix 4) and learn about the center, the 
rules and regulations, how to get along, the trades available and how to 
choose a trade, and the union requirements of each. 

During the orientation, several staff members, including the Disciplinary 
Officer, the Safety Officer, and the Center Nurse, meet with the new 
recruits. The trainees also receive physical exams by the Center physician 
at this time. 

Health Services 


Many of the new enrol lees reporting to the Job Corps have a number of health 
ailments and disabilities which often can be corrected or alleviated with the 
proper care and attention. A student's ability to benefit from the program 
and acquire suitable employment often rests directly upon his or her state 
of physical and mental health. For this reason, the Weber Basin Center 
provides all students a full line of health services - including medical, 
dental, mental, and drug/alcohol programs. Almost all routine care is 
provided on center where a full-time nurse and a physician, dentist, and 
psychiatrist are available to see patients at regularly scheduled times each 
week. Trainees requiring emergency treatment or surgery are admitted to 
local hospitals, and those requiring specialized care of some sort may be 
referred to specialists where they can receive the attention needed. All 
medical, dental, and psychiatric care and prescriptions are provided by the 
center at no cost to the trainee. 

The Job Corps provided a variety of health services to corpsmembers while 
they were at the center in training from 1980-81. The Weber Basin Center 
provided a total of 10,599 medical services in FY 1980 and 8,805 in FY 1981. 
Dispensary services far outnumbered any other health service, followed by 
doctor's visits, mental health visits, physical examinations, and admissions 
to the infirmary. Table 11 provides a further breakdown of the health 
services performed at the Weber Basin Center during the 2-year period. 

Cost-of-Living, Clothing, and Readjustment Allowances 

In addition to subsistence and numerous health services, enrol lees receive 
a cost-of-living allowance, clothing, and readjustment allowance, to be used 
by the trainee to get established in a community after he has successfully 
completed the program. 

Living allowance pay and increases are set by Job Corps' policy. The 
trainee earns $40 per month living allowance for the first 60 days in pay 
status. After 60 days, it increases to $60 per month; however, this pay 
raise can be delayed up to 2 months if a trainee's conduct does not meet 
center standards. The next increase, to $80 per month, occurs after the 
trainee has been in pay status for 180 days. This promotion may also be 
delayed up to 90 days if a trainee demonstrates unsatisfactory performance. 



Health service 

1980 

1981 

Physical examinations 

425 

312 

Doctor visits 

748 

676 

Referrals to specialists 

130 

50 

Dental examinations 

361 

205 

Dental visits 

377 

460 

Dental referrals 

14 

48 

Mental health visits 

257 

545 

Refraction 

98 

73 

Dispensary 

7,443 

5,777 

Laboratory tests 

237 

176 

X-rays 

125 

92 

Hospitalization 

11 

21 

Emergency room visits 

36 

47 

Outpatient surgery 

7 

— 

Admitted to infirmary 

323 

322 

Physical therapy 

5 

1 

Drug and alcohol rehabilitation 

— 

— 

Total 

10,599 

8,805 


Merit raises could increase a trainee's living allowance to $90 per month 
and a maximum of $100 per month. Merit pay at the $100 level is allowable 
for up to 30 percent of the enrollment at the center and is awarded at the 
discretion of the center director. 

In compliance with DOL policy, trainees at Weber Basin receive the following 
clothing allowances: $117 - 90 days after arrival, $100 - 180 days after 
arrival, $100 - 270 days after arrival, and $103 - 365 days after arrival. 

An additional clothing allowance may be permitted for students transferred to 
a college and is usually coordinated through the counseling and administra¬ 
tive sections. 

To receive a readjustment allowance, a trainee must be in a pay status in 
the program at least 6 months, during the first 6 months, $75 per month is 
set aside for readjustments of trainees and, after 6 months in the program, 
$100 per month is set aside for each trainee still in the program, and this 
continues as long as they remain in the program. 

Student Government 


The center operates according to a written set of bylaws and a disciplinary 
code under the supervisory authority of the center director. Corpsmembers 
are encouraged to take an active part in program affairs through their rep¬ 
resentative student government. Representatives and leaders of the center 
groups are requested to openly discuss thier concerns with counselors, 
teachers, and other staff at the center. 


The center has an elected student government which acts as the official 
representative and spokesman to confer with program personnel in matters of 
general concern to the student population. In addition to a center-wide 
government, each dormitory is represented by students elected to deal with 
matters relating to residential living. These students work closely with 
dormitory counselors to make the residence halls better places to live. 
Dormitory officers include a president and vice president for each wing 
of the dormitory, a dormitory coordinator, and a sergeant-of-arms. Each 
dormitory is divided into eight bays, and each bay is represented by a bay 
leader. Dormitory officers and bay leaders are normally elected.or appointed 
to 4-month terms of office. An officer may not succeed himself in the same 
office but may run for another office or run for another term of the same 
office after a lapse of one term. Dormitory officers may be relieved of 
their duties and replaced if they receive negative ratings immediately prior 
to their election or while they hold an office, if not cleared after a 
hearing before an appeals committee. 

The student government is organized to allow as many students as possible 
to become involved. Each dormitory holds a weekly leadership class, and 
each corpsmember is scheduled for it at some time during their stay. This 
leadership class is required for all dormitory officers. Students learn to 
be leaders at the center. 

Disciplinary Code 


All violations of the center code regarding drinking, alcohol, using or 
peddling drugs or narcotics, assault or fighting, recurring AWOL (absent 
without authorized leave), and other infractions of center policy are 
treated according to center policy. First offenses may result in a student 
being restricted, placed on probation, and assessed a fine. Second and third 
offenses may result in a review board being convened. This panel is composed 
of a student representative, four staff members, and a permanent chairman 
who ensures that the individual's rights are protected. After carefully 
considering the evidence presented in a case, the review board makes a 
recommendation to the Center Director who may either concur with the recom¬ 
mendation or may overrule it. 

The center considers the most effective system of rules and regulations as 
one which is combined with a system of positive incentives and rewards. This 
system recognizes and rewards outstanding individual and group performance or 
achievement. These incentives and motivations often take the form of living 
allowance increases, recognition awards or certificates, and special awards 
or privileges, such as attendance at dinners, movies, or sporting events. 
Individual accomplishments are also publicized in the Weber Basin Newsletter. 

One innovation created by the students at the center was a "Warning Ticket" 
which notifies an individual that he or she has been observed in violation 
of center regulations and, if not corrected, such behavior can lead to more 
serious consequences. Warning Tickets could be issued for misbehavior such 
as: missing education/work, late for education/work, failure to perform 
assigned work, poor attitude, poor citizenship, failure to respect rights of 
ithers, and failure to perform in work and education. 



Besides "Warning Tickets," the Center also devised "Thank You Tickets" and a 
"Pride Card" which recognize students who show responsibility, maturity, and 
a good attitude. "Pride Card" holders normally receive special privileges, 
such as being paid early and not having to wait in the pay line. 

Program Completions and Terminations 

Terminations by trainees prior to completion of their training has been a 
major problem and a concern to Job Corps administrators and staff. From 
the beginning, a major effort has been made to discover ways to motivate 
trainees to remain in the program long enough to receive the training they 
need to develop vocational skills. Trends in numbers and kinds of termina¬ 
tions, length-of-stay, completion rates, and other related information 
provide valuable information regarding the progress which has been made by 
the center in dealing with this problem. 

The first fiscal period involving corpsmembers began December 1965 and 
terminated at the end of the fiscal year 1966 (June 30, 1966). During 
this period, the center received a total of 359 corpsmembers, of which 153 
terminated without completing the program, leaving a balance of 206 corps- 
members at the end of the year. As illustrated in table 12, resignations 
"for personal reasons" accounted for nearly 49 percent of total terminations 
followed by resignations "due to dissatisfaction with the program." 


Table 12. - Weber Basin Center - completions 
and terminations, December 1965-June 1966 


Terminations 


Completed the program 7 
Transfer to other Centers 2 
Placed in school or job 3 
Administrative discharge 6 
Resignation due to personal reasons 75 
Resignation due to dissatisfaction 37 
AWOL discharge 8 
Disciplinary discharge 7 
Other exits _7 


Total 


Early in the program a need was recognized to work closely with the trainees 
on an individual basis, not only in the vocational training and educational 
programs, but in every aspect of residential life. These separations and 
terminations emphasized the critical need for an active counseling program 
which could identify and treat individual problems as soon after entry as 

possible. 



terminations are generally classified into three major types: Category I 
includes those who successfully complete a vocational training program; 
Category II includes those who remain in the center 90 days or more, but do 
not successfully complete the program: and Category III includes those who 
stay in the center less than 90 days and do not successfully complete the 
program. Categories II and III are further divided into the following 
subtypes: resignation, administrative discharge, medical discharge, AWOL 
discharge, and disciplinary discharge. An administrative discharge is 
most often used to release trainees upon parental request. 

As shown in table 13 and figure 6, Categories I and III decreased between 
1978 and 1981. This indicates that while there were fewer corpsmembers who 
terminated in less than 90 days without completing a training program, there 
were also fewer who successfully completed the program. There was, however, 
a trend toward more and more students staying in the program longer than 
90 days, but who did not complete the training program. In some instances, 
corpsmembers entered the Job Corps principally to prepare for the American 
Council on Education tests. Those who made qualifying scores received a GED 
or high school equivalency certificate and, at that point, many terminated 
to enter the Armed Services, a trade school, a college, or an on-the-job 
apprenticeship training program. 

Table 13. - Weber Basin Center - completions and terminations 

by category, 1978-81 


Terminations 


Fiscal year 
(corpsmember months) 


Total 


1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 


Category I 

140 

135 

129 

125 

529 

Category II 

Maximum benefits* 

9 

8 

21 

15 

53 

Resignations 

89 

104 

117 

119 

429 

Administrative 

2 

3 

3 

5 

13 

Medical 

0 

2 

3 

3 

8 

AWOL 

58 

23 

26 

25 

132 

Disciplinary 

4 

3 

10 

10 

27 

Total 

162 

143 

180 

177 

662 

Category III 

Resignations 

56 

57 

59 

36 

208 

Administrative 

13 

9 

18 

21 

61 

Medical 

7 

4 

4 

12 

27 

AWOL 

72 

39 

37 

17 

165 

Disciplinary 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Total 

w 

TU9 

m 

86 

m 


* Composed of individuals who have achieved as much as they possibly can and, 
because of their capabilities, are unable to successfuly complete the program 
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Figure 6.-Weber Basin Center, completions and terminations by category, 1975-81. 





terminations, plus an increase in the completion rate ana in tne average lenyun 
of stay, symbolize progress, even though the number of Category I terminations 
continues to gradually decline. 

As illustrated in table 14, the completion rate experienced a significant 
rise from 67.9 percent in 1978 to 79.2 percent in 1981, while average length 
of stay rose from 6.5 months in 1978 to 7.4 months in 1981. A completion 
rate of 79.2 percent compares very favorably with the completion rate of 
65 percent set as a program standard by the DOL for FY 1981. 

Table 14. - Weber Basin Center - termination statistics, 1978-81 


Comparison data 

1978 

Fiscal 

1979 

year 

1980 

1981 

Total terminations (number) 

450 

387 

430 

388 

Completion rate (percent) 

67.9 

69.1 

65.1 

79.2 

Average length of stay (months) 

6.5 

6.6 

6.3 

7.4 

Average weekly termination rate (percent) 

3.7 

3.3 

3.5 

3.5 


As shown in table 15, a moderate decline in Category II and III terminations 
has become evident since 1971. Total terminations have decreased from a peak 
of 564 corpsmember months in 1972 to 373 corpsmember months in 1981, or a 
reduction of almost 34 percent. Category II terminations comprised 40 percent 
of all terminations during 1979-1981, followed by Category I with 32 percent 
and Category III with 28 percent. In both Categories II and III, resignations 
and AWOL's accounted for the majority of separations, 85 percent of Category 
II and 80 percent of Category III. As shown in figure 7, there has been a 
marked downward trend in AWOL's for both Categories II and III over the past 
4 years, along with a reduction in the number of Category III resignations. 
These declines in terminations may be partially explained by a more effective 
program to trace AWOL's and to provide individualized counseling services 
upon their return to the center. 

Table 15. - Weber Basin Center - Category II and III terminations, 1971-81 


Terminations Corpsmember months 

1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 


Graduation 

167 

170 

126 

103 

134 

152 

118 

140 

135 

129 

125 

Resignation 

184 

111 

112 

153 

126 

159 

112 

145 

161 

176 

155 

15-day AW0L 

32 

120 

102 

144 

129 

133 

175 

130 

62 

63 

42 

Administrati ve 

53 

37 

107 

93 

57 

38 

29 

15 

12 

21 

26 

Medical 

25 

18 

4 

4 

7 

5 

7 

7 

6 

7 

15 

Discipi inary 

45 

108 

10 

9 

36 

14 

8 

4 

3 

13 

10 

Total 1/ 

506 

564 

461 

506 

489 

501 

449 

441 

379 

409 

373 


1 J Corpsmember transfers and maximum benefits are not included in these totals 



Figure 7.-Weber Basin Center-Graduations, resignations, AWOL’s, and administrative discharges, 
1971-81. 


There appears to be a slight downward trend in the number of AWOL s at the 
Weber Basin Center. This is principally due to a concerted effort by center 
administrators, counselors, teachers, and other staff members to work closely 
with individual corpsmembers who appear to be having problems in adjustment 
or other matters. As a regular procedure, the center staff tries to contact 
all corpsmembers who have gone AWOL to determine the cause of the AWOL and 
to discuss the possibility of the corpsmember returning to the center and 
jointly working out these problems with the help of administrators and staff. 

A closer examination of the training educational programs illustrates some 
of the techniques and methods used in reducing the Category III terminations 
and raising the completion rate. It is assumed that many of the new teaching 
and training approaches resulted in a program more responsive to the interests 
needs, and goals of both the corpsmembers and the center. Some of these 
approaches were learned by trial-and-error and others through research. 

The Vocational Skills Training Program 

A basic function of the Job Corps is to provide trainees with vocational 
skills training and to assist them in developing good work habits and 
attitudes. 

The Weber Basin VST program offers training in a wide range of vocations, 
including heavy equipment operation and maintenance, carpentry, painting, 
brick and stone masonry, cement masonry, welding, cooking, warehousing, and 
clerical office skills. As shown in table 16, Category I terminations, 
comprising corpsmembers who have successfully completed the program, totaled 
125 or 33 percent of the total terminations in 1981. The number of Category 
I terminations were highest for welding, with 39 corpsmembers and a 53 per¬ 
cent completion rate; this was followed by carpentry, with 18 corpsmembers 
and a 37 percent completion rate; cooking, with 16 corpsmembers and a 
31 percent completion rate; and heavy equipment, with 13 corpsmembers and 
a 57 percent completion rate. 

Based on trends since 1978, the number of corpsmembers successfully 
completing the welding and warehousing training programs has increased, 
while Category I completions in carpentry, bricklaying, and cement masonry 
have decreased. 

This program not only works closely with each trainee to match his 
capabilities and interests with a vocation, but also seeks to place that 
individual into a vocational skills training program where future employment 
opportunities will exist. Throughout the training program, each individual , 
is instructed on procedures to follow in seeking employment, applying and 
interviewing for employment, and keeping or holding a job. 

Education Program 

According to Departmental policy, managers and operators of Job Corps Centers 
shall establish and maintain the Job Corps Basic Education Program. The Job 
Corps Basic Education Program provides financially disadvantaged young men 
and women with training in reading and mathematic skills, work attitudes. 
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Students involved in the welding program learn basic skills and work safety measures. 



Road construction and maintenance has been an ongoing function of the Weber Basin Center heavy equipment 
program. 


Table 16. - Weber Basin Center - Category I terminations by vocational skills training, 1978-: 
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Weber Basin Job Corps trainees in the clerical office program learn typing skills. 


and consumer awareness so that they may function as useful and productive 
;itizens. The program encourages them to attain seventh to eighth grade 
levels in reading and mathematics. For students who reach these basic 
skills levels and wish to continue to higher levels, the program provides 
areparatory training which leads to a high school equivalency certificate 
and to more advanced programs, such as those at 2- and 4-year colleges. 

rhe program endorses a systems approach to education, including individual¬ 
ized entry, placement, and learning levels and rates. Instructional programs 
include suitable methods and materials obtained from both commercial sources 
and those which have been developed by or for Job Corps. The program takes 
entering corpsmembers at their particular level of ability and teaches, 
tests, and advances them as far as possible before they leave the center, 
he curriculum is designed to enable students to work at their own pace and 
receive the instruction, tutoring, and remediation they need. Competition is 
lot emphasized and individual development is preprogramed through definition 
if learning goals, needs, and proficiencies. 

rhe systems approach employs an instructional sequence to learning. This 
requires that overall instruction be broken down into smaller, sequential 
levels of proficiency, followed by progress checks. After each unit, 
:orpsmembers are checked for proficiency skills prior to being advanced to 
the next higher level. 



Entering corpsmembers vary widely in academic ability. Although the average 
corpsmember has had nearly 10 years of formal schooling, the average skills 
level is that of about fifth grade in both math and reading. Data reflecting 
actual gains in reading and mathematics by corpsmembers are very difficult 
to obtain and measure due to fluctuations in population size and problems 
associated with gathering data from a widely dispersed and variable sample 
over a period of time. 

Basic math and reading programs . - The basic math and reading programs at the 
Weber Basin Center are designed to accommodate a broad range of skills. Soon 
after corpsmembers arrive at the center, they are given placement tests 
developed and validated by Job Corps, the basic math and reading programs 
are divided into 10 different skill levels, ranging from the beginning Level 
1 to the most advanced Level 10. These levels represent different skill 
levels devised strictly for Job Corps use and do not directly correlate with 
years or grades of regular school completed. Students progressively advance 
in sequence to Level 10, at which time they are prepared to take the GED 
exams in math and reading. 

The basic math program teaches students mathematical skills essential to 
vocational training and employment. Students learn basic computations, 
including addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division with whole 
numbers up to seven digits; fractions; decimals; percentages; geometric 
forms; linear measurements; and consumer math. In this case, addition 
represents Level 1, subtraction Level 2, multiplication Level 3, division 
Level 4, and so on. 

The basic reading program similarly employs units to be completed by each 
student prior to advancement to the next highest level. Students can 
advance from a beginner's level to a graded level (1 to 8 skill levels), 
with equivalence from about third to seventh grades in school. The graded 
reading program employs a selection of about 2,000 articles. The next phase 
of this program, the ninth and tenth skill levels, advances a trainee from 
seventh grade to twelfth grade reading skills. 

For purposes of this analysis, some of the 1982 trainees enrolled in the 
basic math and reading programs were randomly sampled to study entry levels 
and levels of achievement. As shown in appendix 5, 15 students, or 28 per¬ 
cent of the students sampled, had been in the basic math and reading programs 
0 to 3 months; 17 students, or 31 percent, had been in the program 4 to 

6 months; 11 students, or 20 percent, had been in the program 7 to 9 months; 

7 students, or 13 percent, had been in the program 10 to 12 months; and the 
balance of 4 students had been in the program 12 months or more. 

Of the 54 students sampled, 52 students had entered the math program at a 
skill level of 4 or less, while 25 students had entered the reading program 
at a skill level of 4 or less. Although starting the program at higher skill 
levels in reading than in math, students completed the math units and skill 
levels at a much faster rate than those of reading (table 17). During the 
first 6 months in these programs, 18 students or 33 percent of the total 
;ample, did not complete even one skill level in reading, while 28 students, 
>r nearly 52 percent of the sample, completed 2 or more skill levels in math. 



Table 17. - Weber Basin Center - sample of students' entry levels and skill levels passed, 1982 1/ 



ritry levels and skill levels passed are based on a random sample of 54 students. 



levels in math and felt a critical need to improve these skills than in basic 
reading. 

As shown in table 18, a total of 42 skill levels, or an average of 2.8 skill 
levels per student, in math were completed by the 15 students who had been in 
the program 0 to 3 months, compared with 18 skill levels in reading, or 1.2 
skill levels per student. This trend in levels of math and reading completed 
continued up to 12 months, at which time the levels completed in math and 
reading tended to be the same. 

Table 18. - Weber Basin Center - average math and reading 

achievement levels by length of time in program, 1982 


Length of 
time in 
program 
(months) 

Sample size 

Average achievement levels 
Math Reading 

0-3 

15 

2.80 

1.20 

0-6 

17 

3.80 

1.80 

7-9 

11 

4.00 

2.80 

10-12 

7 

4.90 

3.10 

Over 12 

_4 

5.30 

5.30 

Average 

54 

4.16 

2.84 


Advanced general education program . - The subject matter of the Job Corps 
GEO program consists of five major areas: grammar and usage, social 
studies, natural sciences, literature, and math. The program is not 
designed to provide complete mastery of the subject areas; rather, it is 
designed to provide students with an understanding of major concepts to 
expand their general knowledge. The GEO program includes 20 units which 
encompass 120 lesson booklets. Each lesson is designed to be mastered by 
students in a period of 1 hour or less. After a student trainee completes 
a lesson booklet and passes the mastery tests, he or she then qualifies to 
advance to lesson booklets at the next higher level of proficiency. 

The Job Corps high school equivalency preparatory program helps corpsmembers 
achieve and demonstrate high school proficiency on the American Council on 
Educators GEO tests and to attain a high school equivalency certificate. A 
high school equivalency is valuable for corpsmembers who enter careers where 
employment and promotions are dependent upon educational background. This 
diploma is honored by the armed services, State colleges, the Office of 
Personnel Management, and most businesses. 

Each of the Reclamation centers offers the Job Corps Advanced General 
Education Program to prepare eligible corpsmembers for the American 
Council on Education Tests of GED. In most cases, it is recommended that 
corpsmembers complete units and lessons equal to level 8 in the qraded 
reading and math programs. 


Upon completion of the 6ED program, the center arranges for GED examina¬ 
tions with the State Board of Education, and examinations for the Weber 
Basin trainees are administered by Weber State College in Ogden, Utah. 

Each corpsmember who passes the exams is awarded a high school equivalency 
diploma from the American Council on Education. 

The number of GED certificates awarded at least partially symbolizes the 
effectiveness of the Job Corps Education Program. The Weber Basin Center 
has accomplished major improvements in their GED program. Although the 
number of GED exams scheduled has shown marked decline since 1978, more 
of those taking the exams are passing the tests and receiving high school 
equivalency certificates. Of the 230 students taking the GED test in 1978, 
only 82 students or 36 percent passed, while in 1981, 70 students of the 
71 students taking the test passed it. 

The Weber Basin Center has been very successful in motivating students 
to enter the general education program and to achieve certificates of high 
school equivalency. As shown in table 19, the number of GED's has fluctuated 
through the the years between 1970 and 1981, reaching a record high of 114 
in 1977. Over the entire period between 1970 and 1981, the Weber Center 
averaged 88 GED's per year. 




Table 

19. - 

Weber 

Basin 

Center 

- GED 

program, 1970-81 








Fiscal 

year 






1970" 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 1981 

Annual 

GED's 69 

Cumulative 

78 

84 

96 

77 

106 

91 

114 

95 

103 

74 70 

GED's 

99 

177 

261 

357 

434 

540 

631 

745 

840 

943 

1,017 1,087 


The Weber Basin Work Program and Projects 

As shown in table 20, the estimated value of the Weber Basin work program 
totaled almost $6.2 million from 1970-81. On-center projects accounted for 
over $4 million, or 66 percent of the total work program, followed by conser¬ 
vation projects with $1.3 million, or 21 percent, and community projects with 
$0.8 million, or 13 percent. The predominance of on-center projects conforms 
with program priorities to establish a center facility, including a complex 
of buildings and landscaping, roads, an access bridge, and a recreational 
complex, including a gymnasium, a football field, a track field, a baseball 
park, a basketball court, tennis courts, and a fishing pond. 
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A public-use shelter and fireplace constructed by corpsmembers of the Weber Basin Job Corps Center. 


In addition to on-center work projects, the center has actively supported 
some of the programs of the Forest Service and the Bureau of Reclamation. 
During the period 1970-81, the estimated appraised value of Weber Basin 
conservation work projects totaled about $1.3 million, including approxi¬ 
mately 18 to 20 separate projects for the Bureau of Reclamation, 13 to 15 .for 
the Forest Service, and several for the State. The Job Corps performs a 
vital function in the construction and maintenance of campground and picnic 
units for these agencies. Many of the Bureau of Reclamation project areas 
developed by Job Corps for public recreation are subsequently transferred to 
a community. State, or Federal agency. Some of these major areas developed 
and subsequently administered, in whole or in part by some other agency, 
include reservoir and dam areas such as East Canyon, Willard, Fontennele, 

Glen Canyon, and Strawberry. The center also assisted in a major part of the 
development of Great Salt Lake Park on Antelope Island, a Utah State Park. 

Although the remaining time for other types of project work was very limited 
during the initial years of Center development, Weber Basin also provided 
services to a number of cities and towns throughout the area between 1970 and 
the present. As shown in appendix 6, the Center was involved in a number of 
different kinds of projects for nunerous communities, including South Weber, 
Ogden, Peterson, Centerville, Uintah, Clearfield, Harrisville, and others. 

The Weber Basin Program also assisted Weber, Davis, Morgan, and Summit 
Counties to develop and maintain a number of roads and campground and picnic 
facilities. Much of the work performed for towns and others involved earth- 
moving, sidewalk, curb, and gutter repair, and development of city parks, 
including construction of baseball fields, hiking trails and bicycle and 
running paths, basketball and tennis courts, etc. 



A Weber Basin Center community work project involving construcl 
repair of sidewalks and curbs in the downtown area. 


It also helped in the development and construction of the Timpanogas YACC 
(Young Adult Conservation Corps) camp, the Clearfield Job Corps Center, and 
remodeled a building for the CAP (Community Action Program). 

In order to acquire more detailed information regarding the work and service! 
performed by the Weber Basin Program, various city. State, and Federal 
officials were randomly contacted and interviewed. A copy of the interview 
schedule used in these discussions is presented in appendix 1. In all cases 
these officials unanimously praised the effort and quality of work performed 
by project leaders and corpsmember crews. 

Although the respondents found it very difficult to estimate the cost saving; 
resulting from Job Corps involvement, they agreed that considerable savings 
in both time and labor had occurred. A majority indicated that no other 
options to have the work done were available, due to insufficient funds 
resulting from an inadequate tax base and higher spending priorities. 

In most cases, they indicated that the work performed by the center was very 
good to excellent and, from their observations, the effectiveness of the 
VST program was an average of about 3 on a scale of 10, where a 1 was the 
highest level of work performance possible and a 10 was the lowest. 
Respondents from smaller communities generally rated the work performed by 
Job Corps higher than State and Federal agencies. 

Most respondents had not observed the corpsmembers on the job enough to be 
able to evaluate the effectiveness of the program in terms of training 
corpsmembers. It was also very difficult to evaluate the program because of 
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Dinner and a tour of the Weber Basin Civilian Conservation Job Corps Center acquaint area 
residents and local and State officials with the program, staff, and trainees. 


ix of beginning trainees and those with considerable experience. They 
idicate, however, that by the end of the job it appeared to them that 
jginning trainees had a much better knowledge of work procedures and 
i much less supervision. 

)f the projects performed by the Weber Basin Center included: construc- 
)f a duplex residence for a park caretaker, and a county building; 
iling a school; converting a railroad station into a home for senior 
*ns; and construction of an addition on an animal shelter. In work for 
:ah Historical Society, the center removed some marbleized stone, piece 
see, from one site, where they were set in concrete and reset the stones 
jnt of the old, historic Union Station and Museum in Ogden, Utah. The 
;or of the program indicated that this job required a great deal of care 
'ecaution in removing the stone from the original site and that the only 
option they really considered seriously to do the job was employing a 
5 of highly skilled European stonemasons who had had considerable 
ience in this kind of work. The Director of the program indicated that 
r the people in Ogden were greatly indebted to the Weber Basin Center 
le excellent work they had performed on the plaza and fountain area in 
of Union Station. 

ler portions of the survey, respondents generally felt that the program 
i either remain at its present size or should be expanded. Most repre- 
;ives of some of the smaller communities indicated a very strong need 
ind interest in, the continuance of the program. As bedroom communities 
'ger cities in the area, they often suffer from insufficient funds to 
nuch needed repairs to city roads, sidewalks, parks, buildings, and many 


other types of public facilities. Most recommended expansion of the Job 
Corps Training Program to include such vocations as plumbing, electrical 
wiring, surveying, and mixing and laying road base for streets and highways. 

All indicated that they would highly recommend the Job Corps to others with 
similar needs and would unquestionably seek their services again in the 
future. Most indicated that they realized the center had more work than 
they could possible handle and, therefore, planned construction projects 
with a leadtime of 1 year or more. They also indicated that the Job Corps 
administrators were very careful not to accept work projects which were not 
completely consistent with the objectives of the various vocational skills 
training programs. 

The general consensus of the respondents was that the center had done an 
excellent job of locally publicizing their work. Various groups are annually 
invited to a luncheon or dinner and a tour of the center to see the buildings 
and other facilities built by the corpsmembers and to see them involved in 
their educational programs and at work in their vocational skills training 
programs. One respondent suggested that the Job Corps should construct signs 
to place in front of work projects to demonstrate to the general public the 
kind and quality of work performed by the Weber Basin Job Corps Center of the 
Bureau of Reclamation in cooperation with the Department of Labor. 

Major complaints regarding the work and services performed were that occa¬ 
sionally the crews were removed from current jobs to work on other jobs and 
that, in general, the Job Corps workers may have taken slightly longer than 
would have been required under contract with a private firm, but cost savings 
generally offset any inconvenience caused by the delays. 

It was also agreed by all respondents that the Job Corps Training Center and 
Program had proven to be an economic asset to their particular localities, 
and that although initially the program had experienced a few isolated 
problems, most of these had been resolved in recent years. 

One small-town official indicated that not only was the Job Corps the 
only available means for the community to improve their parks, sidewalks, 
roadways, and buildings, but that it also offered a viable alternative to 
their youth who did not relate to the conventional school system in the 
area or other forms of urban vocational training programs. It more nearly 
represented a "grass-roots" training program for rural youth to learn a 
vocational trade which could then be used to earn a living in their local 
communities without moving away from the area. 

Social Skills Program 

This program was originally created by the Weber Basin administrators and 
staff to help trainees adapt to residential living. Although not included as 
one of the programs in the original Job Corps policy outlining the program, 
the Social Skills Program has grown in importance as a tool by which corps- 
members, counselors, instructors, staff, and administrators learn to identify 
and relate to each other's needs, concerns, and problems. 



The general objectives of this program are: (1) to better prepare students 
to adapt and cope with their present and future social world; (2) to increas 
self-awareness and confidence; (3) to help students realize social expecta¬ 
tions at the center and in the outside world: and (4) to graduate more 
complete and well-rounded social citizens. The Social Skills Training 
Program is designed to provide corpsmembers with a basic understanding of 
social relationships in numerous different settings, circumstances, and an 
awareness of self and others. This training is required for successful 
completion (Category I graduation) of the Job Corps Program and involves 
eight lessons composed of 1-hour sessions which cover the following topics: 
positive self-image, assertiveness and assertive behavior, communication, 
goal setting, interpersonal relations, personal and group hygiene, and 
leadership. 

Although attendance at these sessions is voluntary, corpsmembers' salary 
raises are directly linked to their participation in this program. Upon 
completion of four social skills lessons, corpsmembers receive $90 per month 
and, after completion of all eight lessons, they receive $100 per month. 
According to the Director of the Weber Basin Education Program, interest in 
this program and attendance have remained at high levels since the initial 
offering of the program at the Center on August 1, 1980. 

Those involved in the program generally agree that the experience has been 
very helpful, not only in discussing and alleviating problems that exist at 
the center, but useful in preparing corpsmembers to get along with other 
people when they leave the Center. 

World of Work Program 

The World of Work Program provides corpsmembers with (1) an opportunity to 
learn the skills and behaviors necessary for getting and keeping a job; 

(2) principles in consumer education; (3) supplemental skills; and (4) an 
exit readiness program. 

Securing and holding a job . - Finding a job is perhaps one of the most 
serious problems confronting corpsmembers upon completion of their voca¬ 
tional training program. This part of the program provides the trainee 
with a broad and general background on how to cope with situations 
affecting job performance and other job-related experiences. This 
includes personal relations with co-workers and supervisors, and informa¬ 
tion relating to aspects of employment, such as an explanation of sales 
deductions, overtime, promotions, company rules and customs, and giving 
notice when changing jobs. Securing a job relates to the real-life 
problems corpsmembers may encounter when looking for work. This course 
covers subject areas such as: 

(1) how to contact job interviewers and set up appointments for 
interviews; 


(2) how to fill out application forms; 


(3) what to expect, how to prepare for, and how to respond in employ¬ 
ment and agency interviews; and 

(4) how to make a good impression, express yourself in a positive way, 
mention your strong points, and answer difficult problems during an 
interview. 

Consumer education . - The purpose of the consumer education training is 
to prepare corpsmembers to: (1) shop wisely and to get the best value for 
their money; (2) be aware of pitfalls of consumer buying; and (3) guard 
against fraud and unethical business practices. 

Instruction includes lessons on purchasing of food, clothing, shelter, 
cars, furniture, and appliances. It also includes sessions relating to 
protecting family health and security, such as insurance; the law, such as 
obtaining the services of a lawyer; money and banking, such as taking out 
a loan; and ways to shop. 

Supplemental skills . - As corpsmembers prepare to leave the center and 
enter the work world, additional skills not covered in other segments of 
the training are needed. Supplemental instruction is given to acquaint 
them with: (1) the different kinds of taxes and how to prepare tax forms; 
(2) the purpose of labor unions and membership in labor unions; (3) the 
use of the telephone; and (4) the use of the newspaper classified section 
as a source of job information and to buy or sell all kinds of materials, 
services, and supplies. 

Exit readiness . - The purpose of this unit is to summarize and reinforce 
the skills presented in the other units of the program as a final prepa¬ 
ration and transition from the center to the work world. 

The World of Work Program has become a very important and integral part of 
the overall training programs at the Weber Basin Center and other Reclamation 
Job Corps Centers. Although this program was initiated in the early stages 
of the Job Corps program and has been ongoing for a number of years, it did 
not become very effective up until about 1982 when a new curriculum was 
developed and implemented. A total of 60 trainees successfully completed 
this new program at the Weber Basin Center during 1982. 

Driver Education Program 

The Job Corps Driver Education Program is designed to meet State licensing 
requirements and to provide trainees with classroom and on-the-road driver 
training. Trainees in vocations which require a driver's license are given 
first priority, followed by those who will need to drive to and from work. 
Centers pay the cost of licenses for corpsmembers who qualify for them. 

As shown in table 21, an average of 51 trainees per year completed the 
Driver Education Program at the Weber Basin Center between 1978 and 1982. 

Of those completing the program, an average of 46 trainees per year, or 
90 percent of those enrolled, actually received State drivers licenses. 
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Year 



1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

Number of students enrolled 

48 

60 

41 

58 

47 

in driver education 






Number of students receiving 

48 

49 

40 

52 

40 


State drivers licenses 


Union Trade Program 

The Department of the Interior has entered into contract agreement with 
National Unions involving construction trades. The Weber Basin Center 
involves the carpenters, painters, bricklayers, cement masons, and operati 
engineers in the respective vocational training programs. Trade unions ha 
performed very important functions thus far, such as recruiting competent 
training instructors, developing appropriate training methods and materia 
and trainee job placement upon completion of the program. 





Student trainees learn brick masonry skills while working on a 
construction project. 



For a student to be placed in a union program, he or she must be at least 
17 years old and must have a high school diploma or GED certificate of 
completion. Time requirements for the union programs are as follows: 
carpentry union - 1 year; brick mason union - 1,000 hours; painters union 
1,000 hours; cement mason union - 800 hours; and operating engineers union - 
1,000 to 2,000 hours, including 1 week in the field on the job and 1 week 
in the shop in a related trade (welding) or in school. The non-union VST 
programs for welding, cooking, warehousing, building and ground maintenance, 
and office skills do not require a GED or high school diploma, but do 
encourage the students to try to achieve a GED certificate. 

Counseling Program 

The Counseling Program performs important functions in working closely 
with students, teachers, training personnel, and other staff in fulfilling 
Job Corps objectives and policies. New ways are continually sought to 
communicate with student trainees and to solve the numerous problems which 
often accompany group living. Counselors follow up on discipline problems 
and try to improve student morale, thereby reducing negative terminations, 
such as suspensions for unacceptable behavior and AWOL's. A counselor 
directs each dormitory counseling group, assisted by a teacher and a resident 
worker. Student counselors keep student folders current and deal with 
student problems, including everything from homesickness to law violations. 

Counselors are also involved in orientation of new students and in their 
adjustment to center life. The Counseling Program developed the concept of 
the "positive peer support group" which places individuals in a group with 
whom they can identify during their initial social adjustment period. The 
counselors work closely with the students for their first 2 months at the 
center. This group-oriented curriculum helps students to alleviate loneliness 
and offers them an opportunity to make new and lasting friendships and provide 
a group with whom they can relate throughout their Job Corps training careers. 

Another major function of the Counseling Program has been to motivate students 
to behave and perform according to center standards. To encourage this, the 
counseling staff has developed a number of new programs. The "Pride Card Club 
is one such program which rewards students who have done exceptional work. 

Other student honorary programs administered by the Counselor Program include 
"Student of the Month" award, "Group Living Leadership" award, "Honor Bay of 
the Month" award, and a "This is Your Life" program. On the last Monday of 
each month, the counseling team holds a student awards ceremony in which 
certificates of achievement are awarded to the outstanding student of the 
month in each trade, in each education course, as well as several awards in 
the resident living division. 

Job Placement and Readjustment Program 

The Weber Basin Center works closely with the D0L, State employment agencies, 
trade unions, and other groups to help corpsmembers find employment upon 
completion of the program. 


Valid data and information is lacking regarding corpsmembers placed in jobs 
consistent with their Job Corps vocational training. Corpsmembers who 
graduate and go directly into a job are most often identified and monitored; 
however, the records of those who leave the center and do not immediately 
find employment are much less complete. Job placement data published in the 
Weber Basin Newsletter between September 1, 1978, and September 1, 1981, 
indicate that a total 517 corpsmembers graduating from the Center were 
employed at an average wage rate of $3.75 per hour (table 22). This average 
was based strictly on responses from employed corpsmembers and did not 
include either nonresponses or those who were unemployed. During this same 
period the national average for unemployment ran about 6.5 percent, and the 
minimum wage rate averaged $3.00 per hour. 

Table 22. - Weber Basin Center job placement, 1979-81 


Job placement 

1979"“' 

Year 

~i m~ 

' T9"8T 

Total 

Mean 

Corpsmen placed by 
center or unions 

84 

58 

52 

194 

65 

Corpsmen placed in jobs 
after termination 

234 

211 

137 

582 

194 

Corpsmen graduated, 
not placed 

67 

71 

58 

196 

65 


The Center also works very closely with the JACS (Joint Action in 
Community Service) and WICS (Women in Community Service) programs which 
act as a support service to help corpsmembers relocate and adjust to their 
new work settings. These organizations, which are located in communities 
throughout the country, are often staffed and assisted by members of the 
National Job Corps Alumni Association. When a former corpsmember returns 
to a community, he or she will normally be contacted by a JACS or WICS 
volunteer. A volunteer is often available to assist the former corpsmember 
in finding a job, locating a place to live, arranging for transportation to 
and from work, and other such matters. 

According to Weber Basin job placement records, as shown in table 22, an 
average of 65 corpsmembers per year were placed in jobs between 1979 and 1981 
by the center or unions, while an average of 194 corpsmembers per year were 
placed by some other agencies or organizations. Weber Basin had an average 
of 65 corpsmembers per year who graduated from the program but were not 
piaced. 

Center records also reveal that of the corpsmembers graduating in 1978, 

214 were employed, 16 were attending school, 14 joined the armed forces, 

2 joined some other job training program, and 3 had been confined to a State 
institution. 


Recreational and Avocational Programs 


The Weber Basin Center offers corpsmembers training in a wide range of 
different recreational and sporting activities. These activities provide 
students an important outlet from their routine training duties and also 
provide them with much needed physical exercise. These sporting activities 
include basketball, fishing, track and field events, bowling, tennis, foot¬ 
ball, volley ball, horseback riding, weight lifting, roller skating, and 
archery. In addition, special courses are often offered in art, ceramics, 
Indian jewelry-making, leather work, sewing, and a number of other arts and 
crafts. 

The center recently joined the Utah High School Athletic Association and 
will participate with local high schools in such sports as basketball, track, 
wrestling, and cross-country racing. This will provide students with an 
opportunity to become more directly involved with local communities in the 
surrounding area. 

From time to time, groups of students attend popular events such as concerts, 
plays, professional sporting events, rodeos, circuses, the State fair, and 
other such entertainment. 

Occasionally, center staff take students on outdoor excursions. This 
experience provides students with a better understanding of nature and 
natural resources, and provides staff and counselors with an opportunity 
to develop a better rapport with the students. 

The Weber Basin Center and the Utah State YDC (Youth Development Center) 
are cooperating in finding an outdoor education area. The two organiza¬ 
tions have decided to cooperate in constructing and maintaining a permanent 
facility, including two A-frame buildings (for eating, sleeping quarters, 
education, and group work), and water and sewer facilities. This facility 
will then become a major part of the Weber Basin outdoor education program. 

Other Miscellaneous Programs 

In addition to the programs already described, the Weber Basin Center has 
experimented with and developed a number of other programs consistent with 
the overall goals and objectives of the Job Corps. 

The center provides a well equipped and modern library of books to entertain 
student trainees during their leisure time. Movies are also shown on a 
regular basis throughout the year, and dances and other social events are 
held periodically. 

Weber Basin has also developed a program in home and family preparation 
which offers training in topics such as personal grooming and cleanliness; 
selection and maintenance of clothing; food selection, storage, and prepa¬ 
ration; child care and nutrition; and other subjects related to home and 
family 1ife. 



Training in health education and first aid is offered on a periodic basis at 
the Weber Basin Center. The health education program covers the following 
subjects: health maintenance, nutrition, dental health, reproduction, first 
aid, CPR (cardio pulmonary recusitation), emotional health, use and misuse of 
drugs, and other problems relating to physical and mental health. 

The Education Department at Weber Basin also initiated a student aid program 
in which students are selected from the GED program to assist teachers and 
to tutor beginning students in the lower levels of math and reading. This 
brings students and staff closer together and provides students the oppor¬ 
tunity to share what they have learned with other students. 

One other new program of the Weber Basin Center is to train and educate 
100 youths from the State of Utah which came about as a result of an agreement 
negotiated between the State Board of Education and the DOL. The State and 
the Weber Basin Center will work together in screening suitable candidates 
to enter the program at the Weber Basin Center. In turn, the State will 
directly reimburse the Job Corps Program for a part of the training costs of 
these youths. 

The Weber Basin Newsletter 


Weber Basin was one of the first centers to publish a newsletter. This 
monthly publication is the product of a joint effort by both the staff and 
students at the Center, and was first published in May 1978. This popular 
publication has grown from the first issue of 15 copies to over 800 copies 
per recent issue. Copies are sent to individuals and organizations throughout 
the nation, and even to some foreign countries. 

The newsletter serves as an important source of communication between center 
staff and students, and with other Job Corps centers and offices. It relays 
general information about happenings at the center and in the program. The 
newsletter further serves as a common tie between students and staff and 
provides one more way in which they can communicate items of mutual interest, 
work together to improve life at the center, and give recognition to students 
and staff for outstanding work. The newsletter was the impetus behind the 
"Fund for the Blind Drive," an ongoing, center-sponsored project over the 
past several years. 

Total Expenditures and Costs 


As shown in table 23, total annual costs and expenditures at the Weber 
Basin Center have gradually been rising from $2.1 million in 1979 to about 
$2.8 million in 1982, or an average increase of $170,000 per year. Except 
for vocational skills training costs, which remained fairly constant over 
the period and capital expenditures which tended to vary from year to year 
based on center equipment needs and purchases, operating expenses and union 
salaries accounted for much of this increase. Operating expenditures rose 
about $743,000 or 42 percent, while union salaries increased $135,000 or 
55 percent. 



Table 23. - Weber Basin Center - total expenditures and costs, 1978-82 


Year 


Expenditures and 

costs 


Total 

Operation and 
maintenance 

Vocational skiTTs 
training 1/ 

Capital 

Union 
salaries 

1978 

1,423,500 

212,800 

2/ 459,700 

244,700 

2,340,700 

1979 

1,589,000 

212,800 

" 33,200 

279,000 

2,114,000 

1980 

1,618,400 

212,800 

39,000 

326,200 

2,196,400 

1981 

1,979,300 

212,800 

84,000 

359,700 

2,635,800 

1982 

2,166,800 

212,800 

33,400 

380,000 

2,793,000 


\J Although this represents the amount budgeted for the VST program each year, 
the actual VST costs may vary somewhat from this amount on a year-to-year basi 
2/ Weber Basin was among a number of centers receiving additional funds in 
T978 for the purchase of office furniture, supplies, and equipment. 


Operation and maintenance costs represented nearly 78 percent of the 
total costs and expenditures for the Weber Basin Center in 1982. Staff 
salaries and travel and training costs make up nearly 50 percent of the 
annual operation and maintenance costs, followed by enrol lee expenses 
with 25 percent, work project expenses with 15 percent, and the remaining 
10 percent going principally for the operation and maintenance of the 
center facility and motor vehicles. 

Based on analysis of personnel wages and salaries in 1971, those of guidance 
and counseling personnel comprised nearly 35 percent of the total wages and 
salaries at the center, followed by managerial and support personnel with 
25 percent, work project personnel with 18 percent, educational program 
personnel with 14 percent, vocational program personnel with 5 percent, 
medical and dental program personnel with 2 percent, and recreation program 
personnel with approximately 1 percent. 

Subsistence, clothing, and medical and dental services comprised nearly 
80 percent of total enrol lee expenses, followed in order by enrol lee expenses 
for transportation, recreation, and educational and vocational supplies. 

Work project expenses include purchase of work project supplies and materials, 
union contract costs, and operation and maintenance of work project equipment. 


oUMMAKY AMU LUNLLUMUNb 


The data and other findings of this study fully support the notion that the 
Job Corps has made notable gains and progress in fulfilling not only its 
basic mission of training and educating disadvantaged American youth, but 
also in its on- and off-center work programs and projects. 

This study traces the development and progress of the Reclamation Job Corps 
Program after 1970, when the program was reduced from nine centers to only 
four centers: Coll bran, Columbia Basin, Marsing, and Weber Basin. At that 
time, the overall program seemed to make major advances and gained momentum 
through the consolidation of programs, including staff, equipment, material, 
and buildings. The earlier programs which were mostly understaffed, under¬ 
funded, and poorly equipped, had experienced numerous problems in organizing 
and developing the program. With the pooling of resources and administrative 
talent, plus the experience gained over the preceding years, the program 
began to show first signs of making major progress in about 1970 or shortly 
thereafter, as illustrated by the upward trend in the total appraised value 
of the Reclamation Work Program. 

Due to limited personnel, time, and funds, the Weber Basin Center was 
selected from among the other four centers for more detailed study of the 
program's organization and trends. The Weber Basin Center was selected for 
this study principally due to its proximity and accessibility to the Job 
Corps Western Regional Office and central files containing data for all 
four centers located in Salt Lake City. In addition, the Weber Basin was 
the first Center to publish a monthly newsletter reporting termination and 
other statistics describing changes in the program. Although published 
for the first time in 1978, this newsletter proved to be an invaluable source 
of data and information for this study. 

A social system model was introduced in this study merely as a conceptual 
framework within which to view and analyze the structural-functional organi¬ 
zation of the Weber Basin Job Corps Center and of all its various programs. 
These programs - such as the Educational Program, the Vocational Skills 
Training Program, the Work Program, the World of Work Program, the Social 
Skills Program, the Driver Education Program, the Counseling Program, and 
many others - have been developed to accomplish the major objectives of the 
Job Corps. As evidenced by some of the trends, the Weber Basin Center has 
made significant progress and accomplishments toward its ultimate goals. 

This detailed case study further supports the fact that the Job Corps 
Program has experienced considerable growth and development since 1970. 

This is evidenced by changes in the educational and vocational skills 
training programs that have occurred and by the addition of new programs, 
such as Drivers Education, Social Skills Program, World of Work Program, Job 
Placement Program, and a number of other programs to develop trainees as 
fully as possible while they are at the center and to prepare them for the 
adjustment they experience after leaving the center. Also, new vocational 
skills training programs have been added to the program. Weber Basin has 
developed a wide mix of vocational skills training programs, including heavy 
equipment, carpentry, painting, brick and stone masonry, cement masonry. 



welding, cooking, warehousing, Duiidings maintenance, ana clerical ornce 
skills. 

A number of other major indicators also support the idea that Weber Basin has 
made significant gains in upgrading this program including: lower numbers of 
AWOL, disciplinary, and administrative terminations; increased number of days 
in the program or length of stay; higher program completion rates and number 
of graduating trainees; a higher ratio of GED diplomas awarded to the number 
of GEO exams administered; higher levels of achievement in the basic math 
and reading programs; and accelerated levels of involvement and participation 
of the students in the various programs and operation of the center. The 
staff and trainees have strengthened common bonds through the numerous joint 
activities which have become an ongoing part of the system and almost a way 
of life at the center. 

In addition to the analysis of existing data, interviews were randomly 
conducted with officials and/or representatives of the various communities, 
counties, and State and Federal agencies served by the Weber Basin Job Corps 
Center. The purpose of these interviews was to measure the effectiveness of 
the off-center conservation and community work programs. The responses and 
ratings regarding the level of performance and quality of work were excep¬ 
tionally high with an average level of work performance of 3, when a level 1 
was the highest level of work performance and a level 10 was the lowest. 

Without exception, the communities and State and Federal agencies indicated a 
major need for program assistance such as that provided by the Job Corps. 

The communities all praised the fine work performed by the Job Corps work 
project leaders and crews. Some of the smaller communities, suffering from 
insufficient tax base and funds to maintain city parks, buildings, and other 
facilities, reported that the Job Corps permitted them to complete town 
improvement projects which otherwise may have never been accomplished or, 
at best, would have been delayed for many years. 

The Weber Basin Center has been especially successful in publicizing their 
program among the various agencies and publics throughout the area. The 
Center frequently invites groups to the center for a luncheon and to view 
the Center buildings constructed by the Job Corps members and to observe 
the various trade and educational programs at work. According to most 
respondents, these functions have not only served to improve the public image 
of the Center and corpsmembers but have impressed a number of guests with 
their work skills and accomplishments. A number of city and county officials 
attending the openhouse functions have been among those requesting Job Corps 
assistance on work projects. 

In general, there were a few minor criticisms of the Weber Basin work program. 
These criticisms related mostly to: (1) availability of the Job Corps to do 
their work when needed; (2) additional time required to complete the work 
due principally to concurrent commitments, including educational training 
and other work projects; and (3) unwillingness to do certain jobs which 
administrators indicated were not consistent with the types of training 
and standards set by the various vocational training programs. All had been 
informed that the first work priority established by Job Corps policy was the 



development of the Center and that they had accumulated a backlog of work 
to perform for other community. State, and Federal agencies. For the most 
part, work interruptions had been caused by requirements for classroom 
instruction of trainees or other previously scheduled work projects. The 
communities appear to have become aware of these complications and, in 
general, have adjusted to this working arrangement better than either State 
or Federal agencies. Most communities indicated that they now submit their 
work requests to the Job Corps at least 6 months to 1 year in advance of 
the time that the work is to be done. 

One other criticism offered by respondents, but not having to do with project 
work, related to the excessive length of time it took the DOL in Denver to 
review and approve applications from individuals requesting to enter a 
program. Even though vacancies existed at the center, the agency sometimes 
took from 2 weeks to 3 months to notify applicants of their acceptance or 
rejection. In the meantime, some of these individuals may have become 
frustrated and disinterested due to the delay. It was recommended that some 
system should be developed to speed up this process and thus reduce the 
problem. 

The smaller communities, more than any other agency, viewed the Weber Basin 
Job Corps Center as an economic asset and tended to give the highest ratings 
of program work performance. Community work projects thus far include new 
construction and expansions of town halls, city parks and campground areas, 
senior citizen homes, art and historical museums, sidewalk and roadway 
repair, and construction of other city and county buildings, such as an 
addition on an animal shelter or county garage. 

All of the respondents stated that the size and scope of the Job Corps 
Program should either be maintained or expanded, but not diminished. It was 
recommended by some that the program be expanded into new areas where there 
were employment opportunities and, at the same time, could serve the needs 
of the communities throughout the area, such as plumbing, electrical repair, 
computer repair, land surveying, and expansion of the heavy equipment program 
to include street construction and repair. 

The real potential for the usefulness of the Reclamation Job Corps work 
program throughout the Western United States is yet to be tested. As the 
four programs complete construction of their center facilities and buildings 
sometime during the mid- to late-1980's, they should have more time to devote 
to conservation work for State and Federal agencies and to be involved in 
more community improvement projects for cities and towns. In general, 
preliminary findings of this study indicate that the potential for work 
projects has not yet been tapped and that numerous local. State, and Federal 
agencies have major needs for the kinds of services offered by the Job 
Corps. 

Although the program may have encountered some problems in the early stages 
of development, the findings of this study conclude that the Reclamation 
Job Corps is well on its way to providing the kinds and levels of vocational 
skills training and educational programs and the effective work program 
intended by the authorizing legislation. 
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Appendix 1. 


- Weber Basin Center Interview questionnaire 




Weber Basin Work Projects 
Interview Questionnaire 

Interview with:_ 

Official title and agency:_ 

Telephone number:_ Date of interview: 

1. Introduction, referral, and purpose of study - _ 


2. Description of work projects - 


3. Estimated cost savings, (i.e., time, labor, material, etc.) 






4. Any other benefits? 




7. Would you request additional services from them in the future or 
recommend them to someone else needing similar services? _ 



8. In your opinion, is there a general need for this kind of agency 
service in your area? _ 




9. Do you currently have a need for other projects involving the Job 
Corps Program, and do you forsee any future needs? __ 



10. In general, would you say that the Job Corps work project leaders 
and corpsmembers were cooperative and conscientious? _ 



11. What other options did you have, if any, to have accomplished this 
proejct? _ 



12. In your opinion, is the availability of the Job Corps Community 
Work Program and Services well-known or widespread? How did you hear 
about the availability of this service? _ 





13. In general, do you consider the Job Corps Training Center in your 
locality to be an economic asset or liability? _ 



15. Do you think this kind of program should be diminished or expanded 
by our Federal Government? _ 


16. Do you know any other individuals that would be knowledgable of Job 
Corps work projects, and might be willing to give me additional informa¬ 
tion? 



17. Based on your observations of corpsmembers' on-the-job work skills, 
how would you rate the effectiveness of the Vocational Skills Training 
Program on a scale from 1 to 10, where a ^ is the highest level of work 
performance and a 10 is the lowest? _ 



18. Based on your opinion, how would you rate the overall quality of work 
performed for your community or agency on a scale from 1 to 10, where a 1_ 
is highest level of work performance and a 10 is the lowest?_ 



Appendix 2. 


- Reclamation Job Corps Centers proposed and existing 
buildings, September 30, 1981 



COLLBRAN JOB CORPS CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CENTER 
Functional Utilization 
September 30, 1981 



Existing 

Under construction 
or authorized 
for construction 
or removal 
and also estimated 

Propo! 
pendii 
clearai 
also pro| 


buildings 

completion date 

starting 

Function and building 

(sq. ft.) 

(sq. ft.) 

(sq. fi 


administration Area 

Administration Building Complex 4,608 

Dispensary (1,216) 

Counseling (1,152) 

Administration (2,240) 
lormitory Area 
Dormitory No. 3 (tmeporary) 
remodeled old Education 


Building) 

Shower and Latrine Building 

4,784 

-4,784 (May ’82) 

for Dormitory No. 3 

Dormitory 2 

900 

-900 (Dec. '82) 

(Dormitory "A") 

Laundry Room addition to 

Dormitory 2 

Laundry Room addition to 

7,000 

220 (Oct. '82) 

Dormitory 1 

Dormitory 1 
(Dormitory "B") 

Dormitory "D" (remodeled 

7,000 

220 (Jan. '83) 


Vocational Building) 


7,200 (March '82) 

ecreation Area 


Gymnaisum 

8,480 


Recreation Annex (2 stories) 

4,320 


Gym Shower Addition (1st story) 

Weight Room and Office (2nd story) 

Gym Lean-To (Storage) 

1,760 

1,760 

2,350 (June *82) 

ounseling and Corpsmen Supervisor Area 


Corpsmen Supervision (attched to 



New Education Building) 

Counseling (1,152) (See Adminis¬ 

1,020 


tration Building Complex above.) 
ining-Kitchen Area 

Kitchen-Dining Hall (2nd story) 
asic Education Area 

5,500 


Education Building 

6,600 



COLLBRAN JOB CORPS CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CENTER - Continued 

Functional Utilization 
September 30, 1981 


Under construction 
or authorized 
for construction 
or removal 

Existing and also estimated 
buildings completion date 

iction and building (sq. ft.) (sq. ft.) 


Proposec 
pending 
clearance 
also propos 
starting dc 
(sq. ft.) 


Vocational Area 

ivy Equipment Repair and 

Iperation Shop (temporary) 4,000 

k Program Office (temporary) 420 

ding Shop 2,000 

ntenance Shop 1,080 

nting Shop 1,056 

f Carpentry/Masonry Shop 

2 stories) 14,160 

tarpentry (4,800) 


tarpentry Storage (2nd story) (960) 
tement Masonry (2,100) 
tricklaying (2,100) 
tlassrooms. Furnace Room, Vocational 
Office, etc. (2nd story) (4,200) 
f Heavy Equipment Shop 

i Welding Shop 

ii 1-Paint Storage 

nt Storage 135 

and Grease Storage No. 1 160 

and Grease Storage No. 2 480 

ige-Warehouse Area 
ehouse (Basement beneath 
[itchen-Dining Hall) 5,500 

iber Storage Shed (at Lower Field) 1,600 
ivy Equipment Repair Storage 720 

nt Storage (Open Front) 480 

lular Storage Building 1,320 


-4,000 (Oct. '83) 
-2,000 (Nov. '83) 


6,030 (Nov. '83) 
6,000 (Nov. '83) 


-160 (Nov. *83) 
-480 (Nov. '83) 


-720 (Oct. '83) 

660 (March 


COLUMBIA BASIN JOB CORPS CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CENTER 
Functional Utilization 
September 30, 1981 



Existing 

Under construction 
or authorized 
for construction 
or removal 

and also estimated a 


buildings 

completion date s 

Function and building 

(sq. ft.) 

(sq. ft.) 


Administration Area 


Administration Building (#2402) 

5,250 


Dispensary (part of #2404) 

2,100 


Dormitory Area 

Dorm 2403 80 CM 

10,500 

-10,500 (Future) 

Dorm 2404 40 CM 

5,250 


Dorm 2406 80 CM 

10,500 


Dorm A 

7,000 


Dorm B 

7,000 (1983) 

Recreation Area 

Gym-Recreation Hall (Building #1901) 

12,375 


Arts and Crafts (Building #2401) 

2,730 


Counseling and Corpsmen 

Supervision Area 

Counseling (#2402) 

2,100 


CM Supervision (#2404) 

3,150 


Dining-Kitchen Area 

Building #2401 

6,630 


Kitchen Addition 


972 (1983) 

Basic Education Area 

Education Building and Library 

6,600 



Education Building Addition 


1,200 (1983) 



COLUMBIA BASIN JOB CORPS CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CENTER - Continued 

Functional Utilization 
September 30, 1981 



Vocational Area 
lding #3604 

Vocation Headquarters) 
Carpentry) 

Brickmasonry) 
lding #3606 (Welding) 
lding #3603 
Painting) 

Painting Remodel) 
Maintenance) 

Maintenance Remodel) 
lding #3607 
Plasterer) 

Cement Masonry) 
lding #3608 (Electrical) 
Maintenance) (formerly 
aint Supplies) 
il-Paint Storage 
nt Solvent Storage 
ge Warehouse Area 
ehouse-Laundry (#2401) 
ehouse (#3603) 
k Materials (#3611) 

Front Storage 
ffolding 


22,050 

(2,450) 

(10,510) 

(9,090) 

8,345 

7,890 

(2,400) 

(3,140) 

4,750 

(2,370) 

(2,380) 


7,380 

350 

1,800 


(1,000) (1982) 
(1,000) (1982) 


560 


Functional Utilization 
September 30, 1981 


Under construction 
or authorized 
for construction 
or removal 

Existing and also estimated 
buildings completion date 

: unction and building (sq. ft.) (sq. ft.) 


dinistration Area 


Dispensary 

1,060 

lew Dispensary 

2,400 

(2nd level of Dormitory D) 


-mitory Area 


.aundry (Warehouse) 

576 

lew Laundry (1st level of Dorm C) 


Dormitory "A" (Vallivue) 

7,000 

Dormitory "B" (Classic) 

7,000 

Dormitory "C" 

7,000 

Dormitory "D" (Partial Dormitory) 


:reation Area 


Dymnaisum 

7,680 

Recreation Building 

5,000 

^rts and Crafts 

1,346 


landball Court (enclosed) 
lew Arts and Crafts 
(1st level of Dorm C) 
iwimming Pool 

ennis Court 7,200 

ew Recreation/Canteen/Movie Room 
(1st level of Dormitory D Complex) 
nselinq and Corpsmen S upervisor Area 
orpsmen S>] <j 
Administration Building) 1,000 

ounselors Office (Old Administration 
Building) 960 

ew Corpsmembers Supervision Office 
(2nd level of Dormitory D Complex) 
ew Counselors Office (1st level 
of New Education Building) 
ing-Kitchen Area 

itchen-Dining Hall (2nd level) 5,500 

ood Storage (1st level) 1,450 

ooks Training Area (1st level 
of New Education Building) 
ic Education Area 

ducation Building 7,410 

ew Education Building (including 
1st and 2nd floor levels) 


1,130 (Dec. '81) 


3,900 (Future) 


1,600 (Future) 

2,206 (Dec. *81) 
4,000 (Future) 


7,200 (Future) 


310 (Dec. '83) 


Propose! 
pending 
clearanci 
also propo: 
starting d. 
(sq. ft. 

-1,060 (Futi 
1,650 (Futi 
-576 (Dec 


-1,346 (Dec 


-1,000 (Futi 
-960 (Futi 
1,650 (Futi 
1,200 (Futi 


-7,410 (Dec 


9,000 (Dec. '83) 



MARSING JOB CORPS CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CENTER - Continued 

Functional Utilization 
September 30, 1981 



Existing 

Under construction 
or authorized 
for construction 
or removal 
and also estimated 

Proposed 
pending 
clearance 
also propos< 


buildings 

completion date 

starting dal 

:tion and building 

(sq. ft.) 

(sq. ft.) 

(sq. ft.) 


Vocational Area 

ational Skills Training (VST) 

eadquarters 

1,200 

on Paint Shop 

1,800 

on Cement Masonry-Pi asterer Shop 

2,000 

on Bricklayers Shop 

4,500 

on Carpentry Shop (Quonset) 

4,100 

Welding Shop (Old Welding- 

uto Shop) 

4,100 

Auto Shop (2nd floor) 

1,024 

Auto Shop (old Warehouse) 

1st floor) 

2,560 


ntenance Shop (old Arts and 
rafts Building) 
o Shop Addition 

Vocational Skills Training (VST) 
eadquarters-Maintenance Building- 
lassrooms (on site of temporary 
ixisting Quonset) 
il-Paint Storage 

nt Storage Building 1,008 

i Paint Storage Building (same 
;ite as old Paint Storage Building) 
iqe-Warehouse Area 

- . .. .. . - ... .. .. . — —i- _ . , 


ehouse (1st level of Kitchen 

larehouse Building) 4,270 


on Cement Masonry Equipment 
Itorage (temporary) 620 

iber Storage Shed 1,600 

>nset Storage (temporary) 4,100 

ion Plasterer Storage Lean-to 800 

• Treatment Facilities 

:er Treatment Building 875 

it Laboratory Addition to Water 
Ireatment Building 144 

"igation Pumphouse 100 


-1,200 (Futui 


1,346 (Dec. '81) 

1,600 (Dec. 

4,000 (Futu 
-1,008 (Futu 
1,125 (Futu 


-4,100 (Futu 


September 30, 1981 



Existing 

Under construction 
or authorized 
for construction 
or removal 
and also estimated 

Propos 
pendin 
cl earan 
also prop 


buildings 

completion date 

starting < 

Function and building 

(sq. ft.) 

(sq. ft.) 

(sq. ft 


Jministration Area 
Administration Building 
Dispensary 
prmitory Area 
Dormitory Apache 
New Dormitory I 
New Dormitory II 
New Dormitory III 
New Dormitory IV 
^creation Area 
Gymnasium 
Recreation Hall 

orpsmember Supervision-Counselor Offices 
Corpsmember Supervisors-Counselor 
Offices 

New Corpsmember Supervisors-Counselor 
Offices (former Warehouse remodeled, 
including Laundry and Dormitory 
Supply Storage) 
ining-Kitchen Area 

Kitchen-Dining Hal 1 Vacant 

New Kitchen-Dining Hall 
asic Education Area 
Education Building 
Remodeled Education Building 
with Library 


2,350 

1,536 




6,680 

7,000 

7,000 

7,000 

7,000 (March 

'83) 

-6,680 (Ma 

8,160 

6,560 




1,960 

4,608 (I- 1 82, 
II-’85) 


-1,960 (Fu 

5,120 

7,500 

(Sept. 

•81) 


6,120 



-6,120 (Fu 




6,500 (Fu 



WEBER BASIN JOB CORPS CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CENTER - Continued 

Functional Utilization 
September 30, 1981 




Under construction 




or authorized 

Proposi 



for construction 

pend ini 



or removal 

cl ear am 


Existing 

and also estimated 

also propi 


buildings 

completion date 

starting c 

net ion and building 

(sq. ft.) 

(sq. ft.) 

(sq. ft 

-Vocational Area 
irpentry Building 

6,560 

-6,560 (June '84) 


irpentry (Union) 

(4,560) 



iment Masonry (Union) 

(2,000) 



icational Headquarters (temporary) 
(in old Dispensary) 

1,370 


-1,370 (Fui 

;avy Equipment Shop (Union) 

>avy Equipment Shop Addition 
(Present Painters Area) 

3,000 

1,800 (Aug. '84) 


lint Shop (Union) 

1,800 

-1,800 (June ’84) 


'ickmasonry Shop (Union) 

1,800 

-1,800 (June *84) 

-2,700 (Fu- 

ilding Building 

2,700 


lintenance Shop 

New Vocational Headquarters 

1,500 


-1,500 (Fu- 


(including Welding, Maintenance, 
and Custodial) 

lintenance, Storage, and Custodial 
'ades Building (Union Carpenters, 
Painters, Bricklayers, Cement 
Masons) 

-Oil-Paint Storage 
il and Paint Storage Building 
"age-Warehouse Area 
jpply Building 


10,500 (‘84) 


-180 (Fu 


12,800 (June '84) 


1,440 


4,608 


arehouse (former Carpenters/Cement 
Masons) 

arehouse (former Bricklayers) 
i Front Storage 
limber Shed - (warehousi ng) 
elders Shed 

ork Materials and Eguipment Storage 
rickmasonry Equipment Shed 
e Station 


-4,608 (I-'82, 
11 -’ 85 ) 


6,560 (Fu 
2,675 (Fu 


2,400 

600 

960 

875 

480 


-600 (Fu 


-875 (June ’84) 
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end use, 1971-81 
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INTRODUCTION 


Welcome to Weber Basin Gob Corps Center. We are glad you are here. We want 
to help you get the job skills and education you came for. Let's look at 
what Job Corps can do for you. 

It can: 

Help you earn a GED Certificate or a High School Diploma. 

Help you learn job skills that will lead to a good paying job. 

Provide a place to live, plenty of good food, pocket money, and health 
and dental care. 

Provide sports, recreational, and cultural activities. 

In return, Job Corps asks that you: 

Take full advantage of your time here by remembering what your goals are 
and work to achieve them. 

Respect and support your fellow students as we are all here for the same 
reason. No one is perfect. Lets's treat each other the way we want to be 
treated. 

Be patient. It takes time to achieve something worthwhile, but you can do 
it. The more you apply yourself the sooner you will see the results you 
want. 

Keep busy. Get involved in the recreation program. Make friends. 

The busier you are the easier it will be for you to adjust to your new 
environment. 


Good Luck! 



ORIENTATION 


The first day you arrive at Weber Basin you will be assigned a bed and locker 
and begin to meet the people who will be a part of your life. The first 
evening you will meet with other new students in a "getting to know you" 
meeting. 

The second day at 8 a.m. you will meet with a counselor to begin the orienta¬ 
tion program. During this time you will learn about the Center, the rules 
and regulations, how to get along, the various trades available, and how to 
choose the best one for you. 

Several staff will meet with you including the Center Nurse, Safety Officer, 
and Disciplinary Officer. The information is important to you. It is a good 
idea to listen closely. 

During orientation your picture will be taken for an I.D. Card. You will 
reveive a physical examination, you will be tested in education, and you will 
receive your work clothes from the warehouse. You may receive more instruc¬ 
tions and advice than you can remember. You will be charged $25 for your 
initial clothing (boots, socks, underwear, toothbrush, toothpaste, razor, 
etc.) This will leave you $92 out of your cash clothing allowance. You will 
be eligible to buy your civilian clothing after you have been on the Center 
45 days. 

As mentioned, it is during orientation that you will first learn about the 
various trades on the Center, what the requirements are for each one, and 
how long it will take to complete the trade. Pay close attention to this 
information. It is very important that you find the trade that will be best 
suited for you. 

One word of caution; whenever you go to a new place there are some people who 

like to see if they can shock or scare you by telling you all kinds of crazy 

things. You may run into this here. Don't believe everything people tell 
you. Keep your eyes open and judge the program for yourself. It is probably 
much better than you thought. 

Homesickness . - No one Ever Gets Homesick - But What To Do In Case You Do 

Ask a new student if he is homesick and he will always say no. In the 
meantime all he can think about is his family, friends, and how to get 
back home. 

Many people do not realize it is normal to be homesick. It would be unusual 

if we didn't miss our friends and family. It is a process we all experience. 

There are some things that can help us get through it. 

The first 2 weeks on the Center are the most difficult. Then your homesick¬ 
ness starts to go away. Before you know it, it is gone, or at least it is 
not so bad. This will vary with different people. Some get over it sooner 
than others. 



Make friends and get to know people! Become involved in the program. 

Try to help others. 

Keep busy! Participate in recreation. Really get involved in your trade. 
Study hard in Education. The busier you keep yourself the faster time will 
go and the more you will enjoy the program. 

Take one day at a time. Don't worry about next week or next month. Deal 
with each day the best you can and you'll be surprised how soon your first 
home leave comes. Where did the time go? 

The first 2 weeks on the Center are the most difficult. 

Pay and Allowances . - Pay - New students receive $40 per month for the first 
2 months in actual pay status. You will receive $5 your first three Fridays 
(this is to tide you over until your paychecks start coming). After 60 days 
in pay status, you will be advanced to $60 per month for the next 4 months. 
After you have 180 days in pay status, you will be advanced to $80 per month 
These raises are automatic; however, after you are eligible, it usually take 
30 days before the raise shows on your paycheck. After 180 days you are 
eligible for increases to $90 and $100 per month based on outstanding 
performance, exceptional accomplishment, or demonstrated leadership ability. 

You are paid twice a month, on the fifteenth and the thirty-first. 


0-60 days in active pay status: 


$40 per month 
($18 per check) 


61 - 180 days in 


active pay status: 


$60 per month 
($28 per check) 


Over 180 days in 


active pay status: 


$80 per month 
($38 per check) 


NOTE - The Center Director has the option to deny an automatic increase on 
the basis of good cause for a maximum of 2 months for the initial increase 
to $60 and for a maximum of 3 months for the second increase to $80. 

Readjustment Allowance . - To receive a readjustment allowance, you must have 
at least 180 days in pay status, be a Category I Graduate or Maximum Benefit 
completer with 90 days on the payroll, or a Military Placement. For the 
first 6 months in pay status, $75 per month is set aside for you. During th 
months 7, 8, and 9, however, $100 is set aside. If you stay past 9 months, 
the $100 per month rate applies to all months spent in Job Corps. 


0 - 180 days in pay status: $75 per month 

181 - 270 days in pay status: $75 per month accrual for the 

first 6 months $100 each 
additional month up to 3 

271 days or more $100 per month accrual for 

total period of enrollment 


Students who are placed prior to leaving the Center shall receive the 
readjustment allowance in a lump sum directly from the Finance Center after 
termination. Students who are not placed on jobs prior to leaving the Center 
shall receive any owed readjustment allowance through a placement agency. A 
partial payment is made at the Center at time of departure. 

Allotments . - Students may authorize a deduction from their monthly readjust¬ 
ment allowance which shall be matched by an equal amount from Job Corps funds 
and sent as an allotment each month by the Finance Center to their spouse or 
dependent children. If you are eligible to send an allotment, please check 
with the Administration Office. 

Income Taxes . - Students shall be subject to income taxes pursuant to the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. For Federal tax purposes, the following shall 
be considered as income: (1) the living allowance; (2) the readjustment 
allowance, including any portion allocated for an allotment; (3) the cash 
clothing allowance; and (4) the value of Government-paid transportation 
provided to and from Center in cases of home and emergency leave and to home 
after termination. Income taxes shall be withheld from the allowances and 
benefits in accordance with the appropriate tax withholding tables and rules. 

Leave and Pass . - 

Leave . - Students shall accrue annual leave at the rate of 2 calendar 
days per month providing they were in pay status. Annual leave shall 
continue to accrue during periods of home, emergency, and administrative 
leave with pay and allowances but will be suspended during absences 
without approved leave (AWOL), administrative leave without allowances, 
and time spent in jail. Students may use accrued leave at any time 
subject to the approval of the Center Director. Annual leave with 
transportation at Government expense, however, shall be allowed only 
after the student has spent 180 days in pay status in Job Corps and only 
once per year of enrollment. Students shall not be charged annual leave 
for travel time to and from home and Center by the most direct route. 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays shall not be charged as annual leave. 

Thirty days before time for you to go on leave, please report to the 
Administration Building between 3:30 and 4:30 p.m., Tuesday through 
Thursday to sign up. 

Emergency leave is available, please see your Counselor regarding details. 



as part of the 72 hours. Such a pass shall not be considered as leave. 
Transportation shall be at the student's expense. 

Recreation Program . - You will find a complete range of recreational 
activities at Weber Basin for your enjoyment. We encourage you to become 
involved in some type of recreational activity. It helps to keep busy 
during your stay at the Center. 

We have a Recreation Hall with pool tables, foos ball tables, pin ball 
machines, and a movie room. It is open 7 days a week. 

We have a gym with a weight room upstairs. There is a full schedule of 
activities at the gym. 

We have lots of off-Center activities which you may enjoy. These include 
concerts in Salt Lake City, bowling, swimming, cultural activities, and 
sports events. You may sign up to go on any of these activities. Usually, 
it is on a first come, first serve basis. There may be a charge for concert 
tickets. The Center pays part of the cost and those interested pay the other 
part. 

Our Recreation Specialist is interested in your ideas about what kind of 
recreation you would like to see on the Center. Stop by the Recreation Hall 
and talk to him. 

One activity everyone has to attend is drownproofing. It dosen't take long 
and is very safe. You will be shown how to stay afloat if you should ever 
find yourself in deep water. It is a valuable thing to know. You should go 
the first week you are here. If you have not been drownproffed then you may 
not go on any recreational activity or work project which is around water. 

We also have an Arts and Crafts Program which you may find interesting. We 
teach everything from model cars to jewelry, painting, ceramics, and leather- 
craft. The Arts and Crafts area is just off the Recreation Hall. Stop by 
and see what they have going. You may be glad you did. 

Places to Walk and Hike and Places not to . - One thing about our Center, 
here are plenty of places to walk and hike when you feel like getting 
away from it all. Here are some tips to make your walking and hiking more 
njoyable and a little safer. 

Hiking in the mountains : Behind our Center are as many mountains as you 
could want to hike in. You are welcome to hike these mountains to your 
heart's content providing you follow a few simple common sense rules. 
First, let a staff member know if you are going to be hiking very far. 

That way if something happens and you can't get back, we will know where 
you are. Second, if you are going very far, take a friend with you . It 
is common sense to take someone if you are going far. If something should 
happen to either one of you, a broken leg for example, then one of you can 
come back for help. Third, stay off the cliffs by the canyon. The rock 


seriously injured from falling from these cliffs. We don't want it to 
happen to you. Fourth, use good sense around wild animals . They usually 
want to stay out of your way as much as you want to stay out of theirs. 
Watch out for snakes . If you should get bitten, don't panic . Get back 
to the Center and let someone know what happened. In the summer check 
yourself for ticks after hiking. They are small bugs that burrow into 
your skin. If you have one, let the staff know so we can remove it safely 

Walking : Like hiking, there are plenty of places for you to walk. If you 
follow a few simple rules, you can walk as much as you like with no 
problems. First, don't walk on private property . This is very important 
because when you do it, it causes you and the Center serious problems. It 
is easy to avoid private property and still walk all you want. Don't go 
past the fence on the other side of our fishing pond. This is private 
property. When hiking on the mountains, do not go past the wooden gate on 
the dirt road running above the pond. This is private property. There 
are signs posted so you will know where not to go. Second, if you are 
going to walk very far, let a staff member know . Third, be very careful 
of traffic , especially on the highway below the Center. We have had one 
student killed trying to cross this road. Stay off the Interstate running 
up the canyon. This can be dangerous and is against the law to walk on. 
Fourth, stay away from the canal that runs below the Center. You should 
not go in it or play around it. Do not throw rocks or other junk in the 
canal . 

Activities in Nearby Communities . - Cities along the Wasatch Front offer a 
wide variety of recreational and cultural activities. The following is a 
partial list of available activities. 

1. Swimming. 

2. Bowling. 

3. Roller skating. 

4. Tennis. 

5. The nearby colleges offer outstanding games in both football and 
basketbal1. 

6. The Salt Palace in Salt Lake City features the Salt Lake Golden Eagles 
Hockey Team, and the Jazz Professional Basketball Team. 

7. The high-mountain terrain offers excellent skiing. 

8. The close proximity of the mountain terrain also offers excellent 
camping, backpacking, and hiking. 

Leadership . - We hope that all our students will have a chance to hold 
a leadership position during their stay here. Each dorm has a Student 
President, two Vice Presidents, and eight Bay Leaders. In addition, there 
are Dorm Coordinators, Sergeant-of-Arms, and Safety Officers. 


Each dorm holds a weekly leadership class. You will be scheduled for it some 
time during your stay here - it is a requirement if you are a dorm leader. 

In addition, we have a special outdoor leadership program which goes out 
several times a year. This is a special leadership trip based on the scout 
Woodbadge program. You should take advantage of this trip if possible. 

The important thing to remember is our student leaders are learning to be 
leaders, just like the other vocations. Support them and when you are a 
leader, use proper leadership procedures. Remember, respect and support go 
a long way in being a leader. 

Dining Room. - Culinary Arts is the trade that trains students in the art of 
cooking. They graduate to become good cooks or chefs all around the country. 
While they are training in culinary arts, they work in our kitchen. They, 
and the staff cooks, do an excellent job of providing three good meals a day. 
There are some things you can do to help make the dining room an even better 
place to eat. 

1. Act like an adult and show respect to the cook trainees and other 
students while eating. This sounds like common sense, but a few people 
can ruin a meal for everyone by acting immature. 

2. When you are through eating, clean your table and return your tray to 
the dishroom. Those eating after you will then have a clean place to eat. 

3. If there is something being served you don't like, do not make a big 
deal out of it. We all have foods we like and don't like. The cooks try 
to provide a wide variety so everyone will find something they like. 

4. Don't waste food. Eat as much as you like, but eat what you take. 

5. Don't take food or glasses, cups, or silverware to the dorms. It 
costs a great deal of money to keep these items in stock. 

6. Don't harass the cook trainees by asking them to give you extra items. 
They are not supposed to and you are putting them on the spot. If you 
would like more to eat, wait for seconds. 

Incentives and Awards . - 

Pride Card . - Pride Cards are for those students who continue to accomplish 
what they came here for. They have a good attitude about themselves and 
others. Having a Pride Card shows that you have the maturity to accept 
responsibility and do what is right. 

There are privileges which go with having a Pride Card. You may eat early 
chow at certain times, get paid early, go on pass during the week, etc. 

Pride Cards are one way the Center can say "thanks" to the many students 
who really try to accomplish what they came here for. We can't ask for 
more than that. 



In order to get a Pride Card, you must be recommended by a staff member on 
your team. The team will review your behavior and issue you a Pride Card 
if you qualify. 

Plaques and Certificates . - In monthly Awards Assemblies, students are 
given Certificates of Achievement for outstanding performance. 

Personalized plaques are also presented for outstanding performance or 
improved performance in Work, Education, and Resident Living. The system 
creates interest and involvement in the program. 

Team Incentives . - Each Counseling Team initiates special incentive 
programs within the dormitory. Examples are special activities for honor 
bays, special dorm activities for overall outstanding dormitory perform¬ 
ance, special late television privileges, and cook-outs. 

Pay System . - The new student pay system allows for additional pay for 
outstanding performance and outstanding leadership. After 180 days on the 
payroll a student can receive up to $100 per month providing completion of 
the eight Social Skills classes. 

Staff . - Where They Work and Why 

There are about 70 staff members on the Center. They are here to help you 
achieve your goals. They all have different jobs. Some, like the Dorm 
Resident Workers, your Work Instructor, or Counselor, you will get to know 
well. Others are busy working to keep the Center running and you may not 
see as much of them. 

Following is a diagram showing how the staff are organized: 
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Don't let this confuse you. You will soon become acquainted with those staff 
who can help you. Don't be afraid to ask if you need to know who can help 
you with your particular problem. 


Trades. - The following trades are available at Weber Basin. This list^ 
indicates Union or non-Union trades, how many hours it requires to complete 
each trade, and which trades require a GED. 


HEAVY EQUIPMENT (Union) 
BRICKLAYING (Union) 
CARPENTRY (Union) 
PAINTING (Union) 

CEMENT (Union) 

COOKING 
WELDING 
WAREHOUSING 
CUSTODIAL MAINTENANCE 
(Winter Program) 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE 
(Summer Program) 


1000 hours and a GED are required to 

1000 hours and a GED are required to 

1000 hours and a GED are required to 

1000 hours and A GED are required to 

1000 hours and a GED are required to 

800 hours and a GED is recommended. 
800 hours and a GED is recommended. 
800 hours and a GED is recommended. 
800 hours and a GED is recommended. 


graduate. 

graduate. 

graduate. 

graduate. 

graduate. 


800 hours and a GED is recommended. 


In addition to the above requirements, the Union Trades may require a 
driver's license. To get into a Union Program you have to be at least 
17 years old and have satisfactory scores in Education. Ask questions 
about the trade you are interested in. Find out exactly where you stand. 


Dorm Teams . - At our Center each trade is assigned to one dorm. All the 
cooks are in Apache, the bricklayers in Custer, etc. Each dorm has a group 
of staff members assigned to it. These include teachers, resident workers, 
counselors, the work leaders, and administrative personnel. 


This group of staff members are known as the Dorm Counseling Team. They 
are responsible for the students in their dorm. The dorm team meets every 
Monday. At this meeting they see students who may be having problems or who 
want to see them about a problem. The Dorm Teams recommend schedule changes 
for students. They may issue Pride Cards. They review the progress each 
student in the dorm is making. If a student is not making good progress, 
they will try to help him improve. 

You will hear a lot about your Dorm Counseling Team. Remember they are here 
to help you. Don't be afraid to use them if you need help. 

Administration . - The Administration Building is where you get processed in, 
get your picture taken, etc., when you first get here. The people who work 
in Administration are responsible for your pay, clothing, the warehouse, 
home leave, and also Culinary Arts. 

The Administration Building is open for student business at 3:30 p.m. This 
is the time to let them know if your home leave is coming up or whatever 
problem you have they can help with. 

Mai 1 . - A list of all students who received mail is posted each weekday, at 
3:30 p.m. at the Administration Building mail window. You may pick your mail 
up between 4:00 and 4:30 p.m. at the mail window on the west side of the 
Administration Building, Monday through Friday. 
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special problems. One counselor is assigned each dorm. Get to know the 
counselor assigned to your dorm. The type of problems your counselor 
will help you with are home leave, emergency leave, family problems, legal 
problems such as probation, personal problems, and any other problem or 
situation you would like to discuss with them. 

Our counselors, and the rest of our staff, are here to help you. If you have 
a problem, find someone you can discuss it with. Don't let it build up until 
the only way to solve it is to leave the program. 

The counselors work different schedules. The schedule of your counselor is 
posted on the door of the Counseling office. 

Please help us by getting a pass from your work leader or teacher if you need 
to see a counselor during the day. 

Education . - Education is very important to your success. The Education 
Department at Weber Basin is designed to help you get the basic education you 
will need to function in a trade. 

You will find the school here different from the public school you were used 
to. There are no grades. Each student advances at his own speed. The idea 
is to give you the opportunity to start at your present educational level and 
progress as far and as fast as you can. 

After you complete basic math and basic reading, or if you test high enough, 
you will want to work for your GED Certificate. This is the General Eduation 
Development Program which is an equivalent program to a High School Diploma. 

The Union Programs require a GED so it is important that you work toward this 
goal. You have to be 17 years old to take the GED test. 

There is a college placement program for students who are interested and can 
qualify. If you want to attend college, you should talk to the counselor in 
charge of the college program. 

The important thing to remember in Education is that you progress at your 
own speed. Don't worry about what other students are doing. Do the best 
you can. If you need help, ask your teachers. 

Help yourself and others by showing a good attitude in Education. People who 
horseplay, make noise, or just goof off, not only hurt themselves but hurt 
other students who are trying to improve themselves. 

Remember, you will get out of Education what you put into it. So be selfish. 
Get everything you can from Education. Don't let others stand in your way. 

Group Life . - As you move out in the world, get a good job, and a family, 
you wi 11 see that being able to get along with people is one of the most 
important things you can do. It is not always easy. You will find people 
who do things you don't like or who are hard to deal with. Maybe they want 


to act bad. Maybe they just don't know where they are coming from and need 
time to find out. In any case, it takes a big effort to learn to deal with 
different kinds of people. That is one of the things Group Life is all about. 

Living together in the dorms, making friends, doing your fair share of the 
work, and learning about leadership are some of the things that happen in 
Group Life. The staff who work in the dorms want to help you meet your goals 
by providing a safe, clean, homelike place to live. They can't do it without 
your help. 

You can assist by helping take care of the dorms. They need to be kept clean 
and presentable. After all, the dorm is your home while you are here. The 
way you keep your home shows how much pride you have in yourself. 

You can help by caring about the other students in your dorm. It is easy to 
shut other people out or give them a bad time. It takes a more mature person 
to realize we all need each others help - especially the students who have 
more than their share of problems. 

You will find there are rules for living in the dorms. There is a time to 
get up, a time to go to bed, rules about clean-up, making your bed, etc. 

Some students are elected by other students in the dorm to help see that 

these things get done. They are called Dorm Officers. You will probably 
have a chance to be a Dorm Officer during your stay here. It is a good way 
to learn how to supervise people and develop leadership abilities. 

If you have problems in the dorms, or anywhere else, let the staff know so 
they can help you. They are really interested in how you get along and want 
to help. 

The most important thing is to have a good attitude - especially about 
yourself. If you find yourself having problems it may be a good idea to back 

up and check your attitude. Do you have your eyes set on the goals you came 

here for? Do you feel good about what you are doing and the progress you are 
making? If not, find someone you can talk to, maybe your counselor or some 

other staff or friend you feel comfortable with. 

Remember, Job Corps is just a stepping stone to a good job and a better life. 
That is what counts. 

Discipline . - Rules and regulations are part of life everywhere. At our 

Center they are ment to help all of us get along, do what we have to, and not 

have too many hassles while doing it. Discipline is how the Center staff 
gets your attention if you are doing something that may interfere with your 
getting a trade and education - the reason you came in the first place. 

Most of the discipline on Center is verbal, that is by word of mouth. If you 
do something wrong it probably can be corrected by talking about it. Few 
people here really want to hurt themselves bad enough to continue having a 
problem once it has been pointed out to them. 



not be a problem if you correct whatever it was that caused you to get one 

If you continue to have problems in spite of verbal warnings and warning 
tickets, you will be written up. This means your problem will be written 
down and a copy placed in your official file. If you are written up, you 
should see the write-up and initial it. This does not mean you are agreei 
to everything on the write-up, just that you know about it and won't be 
surprised by finding out about it later. If you don't agree with the writ 
up or feel you have been treated unfairly, you may appeal the write-up to 
Center Disciplinary Officer. 

If the problem is serious or continues to happen, you will be given some 
disciplinary action. It may be extra work hours that must be done on your 
own time, or it may be restriction to the Center, especially if you have h 
a problem in town. You might be placed on probation or have other privile 

taken away. All this because we really want to see you successfully compl 

our program. 

Once in a while, we have a student with such a bad attitude or serious prc 
we have to decide if he should be given a disciplinary discharge from the 
Center. This means he is terminated from our program and sent home with < 
negative record. To do this, we have a Review Board which is a kind of cc 

You have certain rights which would be explained to you if you were havinc 

Review Board. The Review Board will try to work with our students and giv 
them another chance but much depends on the student's attitude. A studenl 
can appeal the decision of a Review Board to the Center Director. 

Again, most of our students want to make it here and the staff will do 
everything they can to help. When things are going right, discipline is ; 
a reminder that you are far too important to allow dumb mistakes to interl 
with your future. 

What is the Worst that can Happen? - Before we finish taking about discip' 
there is something we should make very clear. The Center takes its respot 
bility for your health and safety very seriously. For this reason if any 
student should attack another student with any weapon, or with the intent 
of seriously injuring him, this student will be placed under arrest and 
removed from the Center. 

If a student should be in serious violation of the law, for whatever reasi 
we have no choice but to turn this student over to local law enforcement 
officials. 

Student Government . - The student Government consists of the Dorm Officer 
President, Vice Presidents, and Coordinators. These officers are elected 
every 4 months by secret ballot vote in each dormitory. These elected 
officers make up the Center Council. 

This Council represents the Center student body. The Council makes recoin 
mendations and proposals concerning organization and rules of the Center. 
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to the responsible staff in that Division. The Center Director makes the 
final decision as to which recommendations to accept and reject. 

Method for Student Participation in Modifying Rules and Regulations . - 
Students elect representatives to the Center Council where pertinent issues 
are discussed and recommendations are made. Through the Council, students 
meet on various committees such as the Food Committee, Maintenance Committee 
and Student Welfare Committee. There is also provision made for Special 
Purpose Committees. 

In these committes, important issues and problems are discussed and recom¬ 
mendations are made. These recommendations are brought to the Center Counci 
for discussion and amendment, if any. The Council President and/or other 
representatives submit the changes or proposals to the Center Director where 
the recommendations are acted upon. 

Dispensary - Or Where to go if you are not Feeling Well . - During orientatioi 
you will meet the Center Nurse. It is important that you listen to what she 
says because your health may be at stake. 

You can help make the dispensary better by following a few simple rules. 

1. If you don't feel well, see the Nurse during the morning sick call. 
This is generally from 7:30 to 8:30 a.m. If you need to see the Nurse 
outside this time, be sure to get a pass from your Vocational Instuructor 
or Teacher. 

2. Show our medical staff respect. Sometimes, when we don't feel well, 
it is easy to get frustrated and mad. Remember, the medical staff are 
really interested in your health. Give them a chance. 

3. Don't be your own doctor. Once in a while a student tells the Nurse 
how he should be treated. This creates a problem if she knows he is wronj 
and needs a different treatment. Let the medical staff be the judge. 

4. One of the medical staff's biggest problems is students who pretend 
they are sick to get out of work or education. This isn't fair to our 
medical staff or the other students. If you are having a problem on the 
Center get with your counselor and solve it. Don't play sick to avoid 
problems. 

Most of our students handle their medical problems in an adult, mature 
manner. We will do everything we can to help these students. Remember, use 
common sense about your medical problems and come for help when you need it! 

Safety . - The Center takes your safety very seriously and we expect you to 
listen to your Safety Officer talk about the different safety regulations an< 
why we must practice safety. It if important that you listen carefully to 
him and take what he is telling you seriously. Unsafe practices may cause ai 
accident, seriously injure you, or cost you your life. You may feel it 
always happens to the other person. The people who have been injured or 
killed probably felt the same way. 


The staff on the Center have safety rules they must go by. If you have a 
problem with the safety rules or give the staff a bad time, you may find 
yourself removed from your trade or face disciplinary action. 

All trades require steel-toed boots. You will realize how smart this is if a 
heavy object falls on your foot. Smashed and broken toes are no fun. Safety 
glasses are required under certain conditions. There have been several times 
when safety glasses saved a student's sight. Who wants to be blind? Hard 
hats are required on work projects. They have saved lives. Other safety 
equipment may be required in your trade. Understand why it is necessary and 
use it. 

There are many other safety rules for your protection. Within a few weeks of 
your arrival, you will be drownproofed. This simply means you are taught how 
to stay afloat. After you pass drownproofing, you may only go swimming in an 
authorized pool - no swimming in the pond, canal, or river. When you travel 
in a vehicle - whether it is a bus, carry-all, or car - you must fasten your 
seatbelt. 

These rules are meant for your protection. Staff have no choice but to 
enforce them. But, more important, we want you to start thinking in terms of 
safety, yours and others. 

Political Discrimination and Political Activity . - No officer or employee 
of the executive branch of the Federal Government shall make any inquiry 
concerning the political affilitation or beliefs of any employee or applicant 
for enrollment in the Corps. All disclosures concerning such matters shall 
be ignored, except as to such membership in political parties or organiza¬ 
tions as constitutes by law a disqualification for Government employment. 

No discrimination shall be exercised, threatened, or promised by any person 
in the executive branch of the Federal Government against or in favor of any 
enrollee in the Corps, or any applicant for enrollment in the Corps because 
of his political affiliation or beliefs, except as may be specifically 
authorized or required by law. 

No officer, employee, or enrollee of the Corps shall take any active part in 
political management or in political campaigns, except as may be provided by 
or pursuant to statute, and no such officer, employee, or enrollee shall use 
his official position or influence for the purpose of interfering with an 
election or affecting the result thereof. All such persons shall retain the 
right to vote as they may choose and the express, in their private capacities, 
their opinions on all political subjects and candidates. Any officer, 
employee, enrollee, or other Federal employee who solicits funds for political 
purposes from members of the Corps shall be in violation of Section 602 of 
Title 18, United Stated Code. 

Whenever, the United States Office of Personnel Management finds that any 
person has violated the provisions of this Section, it shall after giving due 
notice and opportunity for explanation to the officer, employee, or enrollee 
concerned, certify the facts to the Secretary with specific instructions as 
to discipline or dismissal or other corrective actions. 


I -Administration 
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lendix 5. - Weber Basin Center sample of corpsmembers' math and reading entry and achievement levels, 1982 
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in the program for purposes of analysis. 


Appendix 6. 


- Weber Basin work projects, 1971-81 




Date Project/Work Description (Vocational Skills) 

Forest Service Projects 


1970 Muller Park Guard Station Renovation - interior and exterior repair of 
building, including install new ceiling, panel walls, refinish kitchen 
walls, resurface walls, install new floor and tiles, reshingle roof 
(carpenters, painters, and cement masons). 

1970 Fernwood Picnic Area - constructed retaining wall for erosion control 
and as a barrier off-road vehicular traffic (heavy equipment and 
cement masons). 

1971 Road maintenance - two experienced heavy equipment operators - road 
grading, rock harrow, road graveling (heavy equipment). 

1971 Huntsville warehouse - constructed a 26- by 72-foot warehouse and a 
8- by 10-foot paint house (cement masons, carpenters, painters, heavy 
equipment, brick masons, and block masons). 

1971 Farmington warehouse - constructed a 26- by 36-foot frame warehouse 
(carpenters, painters, brick masons, cement masons, and heavy 
equipment). 

1971 Miscellaneous painting projects of Cache and Wasatch Forest facilities 
(painters). 

1972 Road maintenance - two experienced heavy equipment operators - road 
grading, rock harrow, road graveling (heavy equipment). 

1972 Biological evaluation center, Ogden - constructed a 30- by 44-foot 
frame building with a full basement, a greenhouse, driveway, and 
parking area (carpenters, painters, cement masons, and heavy 
equipment). 

1972 Wasatch Forest Service Builidngs - constructed paint storage building 
and masonry comfort station (carpenters, brick masons, and cement 
masons). 

1972 East Canyon residence complex - (carpenters, painters, cement masons, 
brick masons, and heavy equipment). 

1973 Forest Service road maintenance - road leveling, grading, graveling, 
and rock harrow (two experienced heavy equipment operators). 

1974 Forest Service road maintenance - road leveling, grading, graveling, 
and rock harrow (two experienced heavy equipment operators). 

1980 Forest Service gates - fabricated a pipe security gate (welders and 
painters). 


Date 


Project/Work Description (Vocational Skills) 


State Projects 


1971- Great Salt Lake Park - earthmoving at Great Salt Lake State 
1972& Park on Antelope Island (heavy equipment). 

1979 


1980 Willard Bay State Park - construction of new access road 
(heavy equipment). 

1981 Weber State College - placed concrete blocks for small storage 
shed (cement masons). 


3ureau of Reclamation Projects 


1970 Willard Reservoir floating platforms - assembling and installing 

floating platforms as a base for boaters (carpenters and painters). 

1970 Willard North Cove Beach water system - provided water for fountain 
outlets, showers, and an irrigation sprinkler system (maintenance 
and heavy equipment). 

1970 Willard Marina backwater - prepared coves as suitable beaches, 

included sloping and shoreline and moving excess material to build 
a breakwater (heavy equipment). 

1970 East Canyon Beach comfort station - to serve beaches and campground 
areas (carpenters, brick masons, and cement masons). 

1970 East Canyon headquarters building - cqnstructed a public informa¬ 
tion and reception center, as well as an office and residence for 
recreation area caretaker (carpenters, painters, cement masons, and 
brick masons). 

L970 East Canyon Cove campsites - 32 family-size camp units, each having 
a table, grill, fireside, tent side, parking stall, and garbage 
station (heavy equipment, cement masons, and carpenters). 

.970 Esst Canyon dock installation - public loading and unloading dock 
facility located near boat launching ramps, plus concrete walks to 
trailer parking and comfort stations (welders, carpenters, and 
cement masons). 

970 Causey-Skull Creek comfort stations - two comfort stations constructed 
in place at Skull Creek and Causey Vista camp sites (carpenters and 
cement masons). 



Date Project/Work Description (Vocational Skills) 

Bureau of Reclamation Projects - Continued 


1970 Lost Creek marina dock - constructed and installed a floating dock 
(carpenters). 

1970 Lost Creek marina water system - pipeline and fountain outlets 
(heavy equipment). 

1970 Lost Creek marina comfort stations - construction of marina 
parking lot (cement masons, brick masons, and carpenters). 

1970 Weber, Davis, Morgan, and Summit Counties - metal grills at 
campgrounds and picnic sites (welders). 

1970 Weber, Davis, Morgan, and Summit Counties - metal security gates 
at recreation area entrances (welders). 

1970 Weber, Davis, Morgan, and Summit Counties - precast concrete parking 
barriers and table legs installed in campgrounds and picnic sites 
(cement masons and carpenters). 

1970 Muller Park group picnic area - development of two "group" recreation 
areas, a playground, and associated roads and paths (carpenters, 
welders, and heavy equipment). 

1971 Muller Park group picnic area - erosion control (heavy equipment). 

1971 Willard Beach comfort stations - two masonry block and frame comfort 
stations (cement masons, painters, and carpenters). 

1973 Pineview Recreation Development - comfort stations (cement masons, 
carpenters, and painters). 

1973 Pineview Dam - repaint caretakers houses (painters). 

1980 Currant Creek - 103 camping sites, graded and leveled an overlook 
and parking area, graveled parking area (heavy equipment, cement 
masons, and carpenters). 

1980 Glenn Canyon Dam - fabricated a metal stairway for powerplant 
(welders and painters). 

1980 Timpanogas YACC camp - electrical wiring (maintenance). 

1980 Clearfield Gob Corps Center - restoration and maintenance of buildings 
(cement masons, brick masons, and carpenters). 



Community Projects 


1970 Weber, Davis, Morgan, and Summit Counties - projects involved conser¬ 
vation projects of various types with their parks, playgrounds, and 
public lands. These projects included rebuilding stone masonry wall 
at Ogden Community Art Center, improvement of Henefer Community Park 
and gravel walks along roadways in the town of South Weber. Improve¬ 
ment to other parks included clearing and leveling land, landscaping, 
installing recreational facilities, and road construction within Weber 
County North Fork Park (heavy equipment, welders, painters, cement 
masons, and brick masons). 

1971 South Weber Town Park, Centerville Rifle Range, and Washington 
Terrace Park - park development (heavy equipment, welders, cement 
masons, carpenters, and painters). 

1972 Ogden City Park - park development (heavy equipment). 

1972 South Ogden Park - wood plank seats and picnic tables (carpenters 
and painters). 

1972 Marlon Elementary School of South Ogden - leveled ball park field 

and constructed concrete walk and steps (heavy equipment and cement 
masons). 

1972 Weber Basin Conservancy District pumphouse - constructed small shed 
(carpenters and cement masons). 

1972 Community Action Program - building and facility remodeled (carpenters 
and painters). 

1972 Peterson Cemetery - water system installed (heavy equipment and 
welders). 

1973 Centerville Rifle Range - berms and pits completed (heavy equipment). 

1973 Uintah Cemetery - constructed roadways (heavy equipment). 

1973 Uintah Park - constructed small equipment storage building (carpen¬ 
ters, brick masons, and cement masons). 

1973 Ogden City - walks and stone wall at Bertha Eccles Art Center (brick 
masons, cement masons, and carpenters). 

1973 Boy Scouts - two-wheel canoe carrier and trailer (welders, carpenters, 
and painters) and installed chain link fencing around Boy Scout 
headquarters (construction). 

1973 Ogden City bridge - constructed and installed bridge, decking and 
handrail (carpenters, welders, and painters). 


Community Projects - Continued 


L973 Girl Scouts - nature trail for the handicapped and a hiking trail 
through Mt. Ogden Park (heavy equipment). 

L973 Davis County Rifle Range I - earthmoving (heavy equipment). 

L974 Uintah - completed concrete block storage shed, walks, and pads 
(cement masons, brick masons, carpenters, and painters). 

L974 Uintah - constructed two metal racks for canoe storage (welders and 
painters). 

L974 Harrisvilie Park - baseball backstop frame (carpenters and painters). 

L974 Clearfield Park - three concrete pads for picnic tables (cement masons 
and heavy equipment). 

L974 Kamas Senior Citizens Center - construction of a recreation center 
(cement masons, brick masons, carpenters, and painters). 

L974 West Ogden Park - land leveling and earthmoving (heavy equipment). 

L975 Boy Scouts - five fireplaces (welders and stone masons). 

L975 Moweda Youth Home - concrete slat for tennis and basketball courts 
(cement masons). 

L975 Ettie Lee Home for Boys - constructed an addition to the Homes' 
recreation hall (carpenters, cement masons, brick masons, and 
painters). 

L975 Davis and Weber Canal Shed - constructed storage shed (carpenters, 
cement masons, brick masons, and painters). 

L975 Coalville Senior Citizens Hall - renovate railroad depot (no longer 
used) into home for senior citizens (cement masons, brick masons, 
carpenters, and painters). 

L975 Mt. Ogden comfort station - (cement masons, brick masons, carpenters, 
and painters). 

L975 Rolling Hills Park - land leveling and earthmoving (heavy equipment). 

1975 Davis County Rifle Range II - earthmoving (heavy equipment). 

L976 Davis County Rifle Range II - berms and pits (heavy equipment). 

L976 Ogden City Parks - park development (heavy equipment, carpenters, 
welders, and cement masons). 



Date Pro.ject/Work Description (Vocational Skills) 

Community Projects - Continued 


1977 Ogden City Parks - park development (heavy equipment, carpenters, 
welders, and cement masons). 

1977 Davis County Rifle Range III - (heavy equipment). 

1978 Ogden City Parks - park development (heavy equipment, carpenters, 
welders, and cement masons). 

1978 Midway, Utah - Utah war memorial plaque (carpenters). 

1978 Kiwanas Boys Ranch - built fish pond (heavy equipment). 

1978 Riverdale Freeway Park - grading and leveling park area (heavy 

equipment). 

1978 Valley Rehabilitation Center - reprop to control erosion (heavy 
equipment). 

1979 Weber Basin Water Conservancy District - block and stone monument 
(cement masons and brick masons). 

1979 Midway - town memorial, sidewalks, curbs, and gutters (cement masons 
and brick masons). 

1979 Ogden city Dee Park - completed grading of Unique park, making flat 
area into hilly and uneven terrain (heavy equipment). 

1979 Timpanogas Center for YACC (Youth Adult Conservation Corps) - minor 
excavation, leveling, and backfilling (heavy equipment). 

1979 Clearfield Community park - earthmoving (heavy equipment). 

1980 Fontenelle Recreation Area - three toilet units (carpenters, cement 
masons, brick masons, and painters). 

1980 Uintah Town Park - seven metal bleachers (welders). 

1980 Davis County Shop - concrete footings and slat (cement masons). 

1980 Clearfield Park - grading completed (heavy equipment). 

1980 East Layton Town Park - grading and leveling for ball fields, parking 
lot, tennis courts, and soccer field (heavy equipment). 

1981 Davis County Shop - concrete footings, floor slab, concrete block 
walls, and a frame builtup roof (carpenters, painters, brick masons, 
and cement masons). 



Community Projects - Continued 


1981 Uintah Park - graded area for two tennis courts and placed concrete 
slabs (heavy equipment, cement masons). 

1981 Uintah Park - fabricated metal bleachers (welders). 

1981 Wheeler Historical Farm - constructed a brick chimney (brick masons) 

1981 Union Station - building restored (brick masons). 

1981 Bear City River Park - fabricated five metal bleacher sets (welders) 

1981 Boy Scouts - fabricated five metal bleacher sets (welders). 

1981 Ogden City streets - replaced broken driveway approaches, curbs, 
and gutters (cement masons). 

1981 Handicap Fund Raiser - donated one installed concrete table set 
for special fund raiser drawing (cement masons). 

1981 East Layton City Park - leveling and grading of area for use as 
a ball park (heavy equipment). 

1981 Valley Rehabilitation and Recreation Center - cleared a stream bank 
and leveled a parking area (heavy equipment). 

1981 Uintah Park - graded tennis courts (heavy equipment). 

1981 Davis County garbage landfill - developed new area, stockpiled top 

soil, and constructed a cam across drainage (heavy equipment). 

1981 Camp Kiesel - upgraded access road and cleared and graded for camp¬ 
sites (heavy equipment). 



